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What do you think about an American 
Labor Party and the Tasks before it? 


Come and join the discussions of the 
LEAGUE FoR INpusTRIAL Democracy 
at Belmar, N. J. June 25-28 


Among the leaders will be Ropert Morss Lovett, 
Georce SouLE, Morris Hitiquir, Scorr NEARING, 
Stuart CHASE, Horace KALLEN, NoRMAN ‘THOMAS, 
SENATOR SHIPSTEAD (probably) and JoHN Bropny. 


Write for particulars to the L. I. D., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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American Labor Year Book 
1923-1924 


Workers’ Education 
Labor Banking 





























Labor Conditions 
Trade Unions 


Labor Disputes Cooperation 
Labor Politics The Internacionals 
Labor Legislation Labor Abroad 
Court Decisions Labor Directory 


548 Pages Cloth $3, Postage 15c extra 
Add 10 cents on checks on banks outside New York City 


RAND BOOK STORE 
7 East 15th Street New York City 
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Help-Wanted : 

Position-Wanted A New 
House to let, . Scale of 
sell, or to buy 

Notices Rates 





on these classifications 





Classified advertising remains as the most practicable— 
the quickest and least expensive—means of asking for 
what you want, telling what you need, and announcing 
what you have to offer. 

The New Republic serves an active and busy public. Its 
classified ads bring replies. Whatever you need, your ad 
in The New Republic will be read by the people you 
want to reach. 

To make this tried and worthy means of communication 
more effective, The New Republic quotes the following 
scale of discounted rates: 


$4.90 in. an insertion 
4.25 “ “ «“ 


One insertion 
Two insertions 


‘Three “ 3-75 “<< “ « 

Six «“ 3:3 5 “ « “ 

Twelve «“ 3-00 “ «“ “ 
Address 


Advertising Department 
THe New Repustic, 421 W. 21st St. N. Y. @ 











The ‘Sconset Summer School 


Siasconset, Nantucket Island, Mass. 
July 183 — September 21 
Subject: “Man and Man’s World” 


Speakers: 
Alexander Meiklejohn 
Lewis Gannett 
Elton Mayo 
Horace M. Kallen 
Dr. L. Pierce Clark H. W. L. Dana 
Everett Dean Martin Bruce Bliven 
Oswald Garrison Villard Hendrik Van Loon 
Gutzon Borglum 
Carl Van Doren 





Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Fannie Hurst 
Raymond Lull, and others 
Frederick C. Howe, Director, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
ee ————— 
rs — 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We have over 1,000,000 (Second- 
hand and New) on every conceivable subject in stock. On ap- 
proval. Aiso Rare Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 
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Chairman 
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RESOLVED: That the Soviet form of government is 
applicable to Western Civilization 
MR. RUSSELL, Negative MR, NEARING, Affirmative 
held at Carnegie Hall, May 25, 1924 
before an audience of 3,000 pec ple 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The League for Public Discussion 








500 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York 














ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


French Summer Camp for Girls 





well cultur- 
Young ed, speaks 


French, Ger- 
man, will be glad y take any po- 














Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mlle. 
Bertha des Combes Favard, 5716 Dor- 
chester Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Mme. Bertha 
T. Dupee, 146 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 




















Jain 
ye ce ay i Int sition in the country amidst con- 
h of the famous Middle- By ( - genial surroundings. Address Box 
bury” French School. aul _councillors ) Ave at'27 st 272, The New Republic. 
ak French, being either native - 
ench or trained in the Maison Fran- ler . ; 
caise of Middlebury College. a Bos S' HO Ss to heWorld 7. rete for. ae yan ag attrar 
= ar = ar gg ogg ait e- kitchenette, bath; northern exposure, cool, 
views apply to ; 8 airy; suitable for’ musician, artist or writet. 
views apply to Mrs. M. A. Selsor, 34 So. ; 
Paramus Rta. Ridgewood, N. J. (tel. " g Rent $60 monthly, including gas and ele 
2028-3); Mrs. Jobn A. Cae, 282 De- fj p tricity. Address Box 273, New Republic. 










Apartment, New York City, 388 Park 
, at 53rd Street. Five rooms, airy 
" light. Completely furnished. Sud- 
let for $20 a week. June 4th — Sept. 

. Can be seen after 7 P. M. 
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ANY signs conspire to prove that the new 
French government will lean sufficiently 
toward the Right to maintain a formal continuity 
with the policy of Poincaré. The Ruhr, M. Her- 
riot says, will be evacuated, but only when the Ger- 
mans have adopted the measures necessary to put the 
Dawes plan into effect and when an understanding 
with England insures France against flagrant Ger- 
man default. When Russia acknowledges her debt 
to France she will be recognized. Poincaré’s agree- 
ments with Morgan on budgetary reform will be 
observed. Plainly the French conservatives have 
little to fear from an Herriot government. The 
radicals have been sobered in anticipation of respon- 
sibility. The power over the franc which Poincaré 
continues to wield is probably a still more potent 
influence making for sobriety. He would only need 
to pass the word that the Bank of France would 
hold hands off to start a bear raid that would send 
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the new government off under the gloomiest of aus- 
pices. The drop from more than six and three- 
quarters cents to less than five and a half is sufficient 
warning of what might happen if Poincaré set out 
to wreck the franc. 


(GERMAN communists, as could easily have been 
foreseen, are opposed to the adoption of the Dawes 
plan. If the plan fails the present condition of dis- 
tress in Germany will be prolonged indefinitely and 
a larger fraction of the population will be weaned 
of all hope of economic reconstruction along tradi- 
tional lines. There is logic in the position, if not 
much sense. The French communists take the same 
position. They are going to fight this “counter- 
revolutionary Holy Alliance of the bourgeois par- 
ties.” If they can help it, capitalism is not to have 
this chance of getting another lease of life. The 
communists of both countries know that their op- 
position to the Dawes plan throws the two govern- 
ments toward the Right and increases the probability 
that no workable settlement will be reached. But 
this is exactly what the impossibilists are looking 
for. Let matters go from bad to worse until the 
crash comes to usher in the millennium. 


[T is a curious fact that the most conservative poli- 
tical parties are never safe guardians of the interests 
of property. In Germany and in France the extreme 
Right stands today, as it has stood ever since the war, 
for policies that make for the decay of private prop- 
erty. They are against the Dawes plan, against trade 
with Russia, against a sound fiscal policy. In Eng- 
land it is the “Socialistic? government which is 
pushing the interests of British trade. The extreme 
Tories look coldly upon MacDonald’s efforts to 
compose the Franco-German quarrel and to extend 
the market for British products in Russia. Our own 
extreme Right, led by Mr. Hughes, not only op- 
poses American recognition of Russia but frowns 
upon British and French moves in that direction, be- 
ing quite unaware of the fact that the success of the 
Dawes plan is premised on the opening of new mar- 
kets for the increased volume of industrial exports. 
With the best of will toward property interests the 
extreme Right gets squarely in their way. Its de- 
fect is one of intelligence stunted and distorted by 
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29 THE NEW REPUBLIC 
WE do not understand why Mr. McAdoo should § 


too rigid an armor of abstract principles. The mod- 
erate radicals do not love property interests so de- 
votedly, but their intelligence is usable. That is 
why property interests find it advantageous in the 
long run to come to terms with them. 


THE Senate has accepted, by a vote of 56 to 5, the 
report of the Borah Committee exonerating Senator 
Wheeler. That it would do so was a foregone con- 
clusion. No evidence was obtained to justify in the 
least degree the supposition that he had violated the 
law which prohibits a member of Congress from 
appearing on behalf of a client before a federal de- 
partment. Senator Sterling made a sorry spectacle 
of himself when he spoke for three hours against 
the Borah resolution, although admitting that he 
does not believe Wheeler guilty. He was subjected 
to an unmerciful bombardment by his colleagues 
while not one of the men who might be expected to 
come to his rescue in a case of this sort lifted a fin- 
ger. .Senator Sterling, indeed, had somewhat the 
air of one who has been appointed to be a sacrificial 
goat, and accepts the pain and humiliation of the 
rdle in expectation of rewards well-earned. We 
confess we cannot muster much sympathy for him. 
Senator Sterling is seventy-three. A man of that 
age should long ago have passed the time when he 
would consent to wield the whitewash brush on be- 
half of such a sorry crew as sought to engineer a 
frame-up against Senator Wheeler and blackmail 
him into dropping the investigation of Daugherty. 


THE results of the investigation clearly call 
for a future Congressional inquiry into the de- 
tective bureaus, which so many of the departments 
in Washington have been slowly building up. They 
have gradually become an abuse, a waste and a 
source of grave demoralization. If Mr. Crim is 
right, they are not merely for the most part ineffi- 
cient and useless agencies but in their functioning 
they inevitably leave a trail behind them of corrup- 
tion and intimidation. This is what one would logi- 
cally expect in the conduct of an activity which at 
best assumes the guilt of other people and seeks to 
procure proof of such guilt, and the anticipation is 
confirmed by everything which we know about the 
operation of detective agencies outside and inside of 
the government. They necessarily operate secretly 
and irresponsibly. They necessarily use for their 
employes people of limited intelligence and am- 
biguous morals. They necessarily consider them- 
selves to belong to a class of superior malefactors 
who are privileged to break the law in order osten- 
sibly to detect its violators. Asa matter of fact they 
often work to manufacture the crimes which 


_ they are supposed to detect, and when they are deal- 


ing with a really powerful criminal, they are much 
more likely to betray their employer than they are 
to detect the crime. The diminution of this abuse 
should be one of the first official acts of a future 
progressive majority in Congress. 
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be disturbed because Judge Gary imputed to him 
the idea of the government’s taking over the stee| 
industry during the war. It has long been known 
generally that at the beginning of the war the stee! 
industry had an exaggerated idea of fair prices and 
profits. It had been spoiled by the extremely lucra- 
tive Allied contracts. There was a serious question 
as to whether the industry would give its services 
wholeheartedly to the government unless it re- 
ceived prices far above cost. 
was informed, the industry finally consented to a 
scale of prices which, while stiff enough to make 2 
lot of money for the industry, was not ruinous to 
the government. Now we learn from Judge Gary’: 
statement and Mr. Baruch’s reply that the steel in- 
dustry consented to the policy of moderation only 
after the War Industries Board had threatened to 
take over the industry. If Mr. McAdoo had ori- 
ginated the threat—which he denies—it would have 
been something to be proud of, not to apologize for. 


FROM Judge Gary’s account of the matter we are 
given to understand that it was his courageous re- 
sistance that blocked the project. The inference 
from Mr. Baruch’s account, which appears to have 
more authentic records behind it, is that Judge 
Gary’s yielding on the matter of price made federal 
operation unnecessary. Judge Gary did not like 
price fixing and doubted the legal power of the gov- 
ernment to apply it. We are sorry he did not test 
it out. It would interest millions of Americans to 
have it established that in time of war, when the 
government assumes the right to conscript every 
citizen for military service and to send such men as 
it chooses to certain death, it has not the power to 
force its industries to perform work as essential a: 
fighting at the front unless it permits those indus- 
tries to charge such prices as they see fit. We think 
Mr. Baruch is right in his view: that in time of war 
the principle of conscription should extend to money 
and industry as well as to men. 


SENATOR LODGE’S monstrosity of a new 
World Court plan has died in the cradle; and Sen- 
ator Pepper now stands forth as the proud parent of 
compromise nearly as absurd, if viewed in the light 
of commonsense and not of partisan politics. Mr. 
Pepper would retain the existing court, existing 
judges and jurisdiction. But instead of keeping 2 
the parent body the Council and Assembly of the 
League, he invents a “Council of Signatories” and 
“Assembly of Signatories,” with membership which 
could be practically coextensive with these bodies 11 
the League. This plan has now been reported out 
to the Senate by the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which voted 10 to 4 in favor of doing so. It is gen- 
erally expected that no action on the World Court 
will be taken before the June adjournment; and 
while we regret the delay, postponement is better 
than action so absurd in its truckling to hysterical 
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isolationism that it would make us the laughing 


him stock of the world. The forty-seven nations which 
tee] are supporting the existing Court are well aware 
own that sentiment in the United States is moving stead- 
tee! ily toward adhesion to it under reservations no more 
and drastic than the original Harding-Hughes sugges- 
cra- tions. They know that a Democratic victory next 
tion fall would probably mean prompt entrance on those 
7ices terms. They are not likely to imperil their whole 
re- project now on the chance of securing American 
iblic codperation somewhat earlier than it would other- 
to a wise be proffered. 
ke a 
is to GEORGE H. CARTER, United States Public 
ry’s Printer, is a federal official in refreshing contrast to 
| in- many others of whom we have recently heard. 
only When Mr. Carter entered upon his activities he 
d to found the Government Printing Office honey- 
ori- combed with inefficient and illegal practices. The 
have buying and selling of liquor was almost universal, 
for. one foreman actually operating a still on the premi- 


ses, while a trusted messenger between the Printing 
> are Office and the Capitol was a bootlegger for Con- 


3 re- gressmen. Scores of employes were gambling on 
ence the races, government wires being used to place bets 
have which averaged a total of $1,000 a day. An oath- 
adge bound secret society existed and apparently still ex- 
leral MM ists, which protects its members no matter how in- 
like efficient. Mr. Carter in his effort to clean house 
Bov- has dismissed 268 employes; but he declares that 
: test the forces hostile to him are still strong enough to 
as to be planning a drive to get him ousted. An investi- 
| the HI gation of the situation is now proposed by a Con- 
very HM gressional committee. On the face of the facts it 
on as HM seems wholly desirable. 

er to 

al as i A WESTERN correspondent has sent us a clipping 
dus- i from the Spokane Spokesman which offers interest- 


hink §@@ ing information on the fate of the Single Tax in the 
wat Canadian Northwest, where it seemed to have 
oney HM gained secure footing fifteen years ago. Edmonton 

abandoned the Single Tax in 1918 and is taxing im- 

provements at 60 percent of their value. In 1919 
new Gi Calgary raised the tax on improvements from 25 
Sen- HM percent to 50 percent. Moosejaw and Vancouver 
nt Of MM tax improvements at 50 percent, Saskatoon at 45 
light HM percent. Victoria held on longest to the principle 


Mr. @ of exempting improvements but now taxes them at 
sting #33 1-3 percent. Apparently the reason for return- 
1g 2S HAM ing to the taxation of improvements was purely fis- 
f the ical. The land taxes alone, which looked like an 


adequate source of revenue in the boom period of 
the first decade of the century, proved inadequate. 
There is still a differentiation between land and im- 
provements in the tax levy, which shows that pub- 
lic sentiment has not altogether repudiated the prin- 








gen iple of the Single Tax. This point will no doubt 
ourt Biiibe ignored by those who are eager to prove the fail- 

and HiBure of the Single Tax, just as the exceptional cir- 
etter 





umstances of a boom period were ignored by those 


ric who were eager to prove the success of the Single 
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Tax. Success or failure in isolated cities proves 
nothing, unless extreme pains are taken to discount 
the effects of forces not properly in the experiment 
but powerful nevertheless. 


WHEN Cyrus H. K. Curtis bought the New York 
Evening Post and subjected it to a process which 
Franklin P. Adams has described as “Philadelphia 
Legerdemain” there must have been a good many 
readers of the paper who looked forward appre- 
hensively to the future of its admirable Saturday 
book supplement, the Literary Review. Apparent- 
ly, this apprehension was not without justification, 
since the editors of the Literary Review recently re- 
signed ina body. We are glad to inform our read- 
ers that the type of work they have been doing is 
not to disappear. Dr. Henry Canby is to become 
editor of a new Saturday Review of Literature, to 
be published in New York. He will! have associated 
with him not only William Rose Benét and Miss 
Amy Loveman, of the Literary Review, but Chris- 
topher Morley, the philosophic essayist who lately 
resigned as editor of a daily column, the Bowling 
Green, in the Evening Post. We congratulate Dr. 
Canby and his associates on having surmounted with 
success a type of adversity which is becoming almost 
the universal lot in journalism; and we congratulate 
the bookloving public that literary criticism in 
America is to continue to feel a decidedly useful in- 
fluence. 


THE player-writer controversy in the lawn-tennis 
world is reaching a climax. No one denies the ser- 
vices that Mr. Tilden—rather unwisely chosen as a 
peg for the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion’s thesis—has rendered to the game. His super- 
lative genius as a player, and his high standard of 
sportsmanship, invaluable as they are as an example, 
have possibly contributed less even than his inde- 
fatigable encouragement of young players and the 
stimulus that he has given throughout the country 
to interest in lawn-tennis. The Association seems, 
we believe, a little hazy in its definitions: Just what 
degree of incompetence as a player safeguards one’s 
amateur status? How small a fee as a writer saves 
one from the taint of professionalism? Pending the 
decision on these vital issues, we shall continue to 
believe that the word amateur is synonymous with 
“lover of the game,” and describes a spirit which 
can be neither engendered nor destroyed by arbi- 
trary regulations. 


ON May twenty-fourth Anatole France celebrated 
his eightieth birthday. Or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that he reluctantly joined in a great 
national ceremony, the most impressive purely lit- 
erary tribute France has rendered to one of her sons 
within the memory of living men. The occasion 
was distinguished by the presence of his most emi- 
nent colleagues in half a dozen fields. The nation, 
as well as the author, was honored by recital of his 
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golden words: the reading of M. Bergeret, the 
playing of The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 
the singing of Thais. But Fate has paid Anatole 
France a higher tribute still, the tribute of acknowl- 
edging him to have been right. From the darkest 
days of the war madness he stood by the radical in- 
ternationalist, Caillaux, as once before he stood by 
Dreyfus. From the first days of Caillaux’s ban- 
ishment he has resolutely asserted through thick and 
thin of political controversy that the exile would 
come back. He has made the return of Caillaux a 
symbol of the subsidence of political passion, the 
recovery of national equilibrium. And now, in su- 
preme poetic justice, the leaders of the new Cham- 
ber of Deputies are considering the recall of Cail- 
laux. This is the highest honor which could come 
to the prophet for the celebration of his birthday. 
No one who knows his mind can doubt that Anatole 
France would rather be right than be President of 
the Academy. 


THE House Committee on Naval Affairs has 
originated a new theory of preparedness. The 
popularity of the recent disarmament conference 
makes a recurrence of disarmament efforts almost 
a certainty. The United States must therefore be 
prepared for that exigency. And since our stock of 
scout cruisers is so low that we should cut but a poor 
figure slashing that item, it is now clearly incumbent 
upon us to build eight more at a cost of $11,100,000 
per vessel. Then, presumably, we can disarm with 
some show of self-respect. This argument is prob- 
ably disingenuous, but not after all so simple as it 
seems. The movement toward the reduction of 
armaments presents those who have the military 
fortunes of the nations at heart with an unpre- 
cedented emergency that must be met somehow. 
The only sure way to meet it is to discount it in 
advance. Assuming that disarmament may be con- 
fined in the future, as in the past, to obsolete equip- 
ment, the following rule appears to be the inevit- 
able deduction from the necessities of the situation: 
We must build an active navy in preparation for 
war. We must also build an obsolescent navy for 
disarmament purposes. Then we shall be prepared 
for every emergency. 


A Degenerating Party 


HE congressional session and consequently 

the most important task of Congress, that of 
investigating the operations of two of the executive 
departments, is coming to an end. Its ending need 
not be regretted. There are, no doubt, many more 
facts connected both with the oil leases and with 
the conduct of the Department of Justice which 
it would be useful to publish, but they would 
only add detail to a story whose large outlines and 
major values are already revealed. While the pub- 
lic does not know everything, it knows enough to 
detect the culprits, to assess the responsibility and to 
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understand what has happened to the stuff and 
quality of the Republican party as the result of st 
Harding’s nomination four years ago. 

Two committees, one led by Senator Walsh and B® ya 
one by Senator Wheeler, have carried on the investi- 1 p; 
gation. Senator Walsh’s committee accomplished, 
of course, the rough pioneer work and exposed to Wi ¢h 
the American public the existence of gross abuses in 
one executive department of the government. It 
discovered a member of the Cabinet in the act 
of accepting money from men to whom he was 
granting enormously valuable economic conces- 
sions. It forced the resignation of one of the two 
Secretaries who were responsible for the oil con- 
tracts and the criminal prosecution of the other. 
Yet important as the exposure was and damaging as 
it may and should have been to all concerned, it re- 
vealed in our opinion the existence of a less sinister 
and poisonous disease in the government and in the 
Republican party than did the exposures of the 
Wheeler Committee about the traffic in illegal 
privileges which was carried on in the Department 
of Justice. : 

In the case of the oil leases the investigation ex- 
posed the commission of something very much like 
bribery; and that is, of course, a peculiarly heinous 
offence on the part of a Cabinet officer and the presi- 
dents of large corporations. But the offence was 
not so poisonously infectious as that which appeared 
in the case of the Department of Justice. There 
were oniy a few people who had any knowledge of 
the corruption connected with the execution of the 
oil leases; and as soon as they were exposed they 
were all publicly repudiated and are being more or 
less severely punished. The President of the United 
States and the Republican leaders have acted in re- 
lation to those who were guilty of Tea Pot Dome 
in at least a formally correct manner. To be sure 
there are other aspects of the business in which their 
record is not at all so correct. There was probably 
a deliberate conspiracy on the part of certain oll 
magnates to have a man like Fall appointed as Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Conspiracy of this kind could 
not have succeeded unless the Republican party had 
become the kind of organization which allowed its 
favors to be bought and sold. Many important bus 
iness men and politicians knew or shrewdly sus- 
pected the existence of this buying and selling and 
considered it of more public importance to suppres 
their suspicions or their knowledge than to publish 
them. Yet in relation to the economic justifiability 
of the leases themselves there was room for a differ- 
ence of opinion. The New Republic consider 
them a grave mistake as a matter of public policy, 
but the verdict raises an economic question about 
which men may differ without being justified ™ 
calling each other hard names. A Republican majj 
fairly urge that though in the case of some officials 
the oil leases were the product of fraud and crime 
though in the case of many more something in the 
nature of a conspiracy by a few people to profitet! 
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at public expense can be inferred from the evidence, 
of still from the point of view of the great majority 
of the Republican leaders and followers they are 


and (i rather a limited than a general liability for the 
sti- : 

ed, The revelations of the Wheeler committee about 
to the conduct of the Department of Justice cannot be 
Sin [iM dismissed with any such apology. They betray the 


It GM existence in the Republican party of more infectious, 




























act Mi ugly and wide-spread corruption than do the facts 
was Mig disclosed by the Walsh Committee. As soon as 
ces- 9 Daugherty took charge, there began operating in 
two Mi that department a “gang” which sold for its own 
‘on- MM profit privileges to break the laws of the United 
her. MM States. The members of this gang were all the in- 
g a3 Mi timate personal friends and boon companions of the 
re- MM Attorney-General. He must have known the kind 


of men they were and the kind of traffic they were 


the Micarrying on. There were other high officials in the 
the § department who, no matter whether they profited by 
-gal MM this traffic or not, must have known of its existence. 
1ent Hi There were in addition literally thousands of busi- 


ness men and politicians who knew more or less 
about the hideous performances of Daugherty’s 


ex- 
like Mmfriends. Yet one and all they suppressed their 
10us Iagguilty knowledge and so became accessory to the 
resi- crime. When an attempt was made to expose the 
was Iggdepartment and to punish its chief, good Republi- 
rred M™mcans rallied to the malefactors and literally intim- 
here Magidated the fool-hardy muckraker into silence and 
e of Mmimpotence. Practically the whole of the official Re- 
the fmpublican machine in Washington connived at the 
they wisting of the law-enforcing department of the 
e orfm™™iederal government into a law-defying and law- 
ited fggdenying department. The Secretary of State, Mr. 
: re- fdiughes, is one of the most eminent members of the 
ome erican legal profession, a former President of 
suref™mthe Bar Association and Justice of the Supreme 
their ourt. No one knows better than he how fatally 
ably Hgdemoralizing it is to allow corruption to invade the 
1 oil administration of justice. Yet he either deliberately 
Sec- fused to recognize facts which were common 
ould @mproperty or he allowed corruption to continue which 
had @@fhis interference could have prevented. President 
d its oolidge prides himself on being a moralist. He 
bus- Mmeannot open his mouth without imputing righteous- 


ess to himself, his associates and their ways and 
dentifying the Republican régime with the moral 
brder of the universe. But when this professionally 
good man succeeded to the Presidency, Daugherty 
was allowed to remain, and was finally dismissed 
bnly under compulsion and was sent back to his 
Dhio home with a certificate of good character. 
Decent people who are also Republicans could 
hot behave in this way unless the Republican party 
were suffering from the consequences of past mis- 
akes which force them to appear worse than they 
eally are. A body of citizens as large as the Re- 
publican party must reflect in the private lives of 
ts members approximately the moral standards of 
he whole community; but every large organization 
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which performs important public functions is an 
evolving body and creates in its own neighborhood 
an atmosphere which tends to develop either the 
better or the worse ingredients in its own life. In 
the days of Lincoln and Roosevelt the Republican 
party accepted a leadership which, so long as it 
lasted, enabled it to act and to appear better than it 
really was. But in the recent period of Coolidge 
and Harding it has degenerated so that it seems un- 
able to avoid the domination of men whose conduct 
makes it appear to be worse than it really is. A 
creeping paralysis is overtaking its moral controls. 
On the occasion of Harding’s nomination it submit- 
ted without resistance to the dictatorship of its own 
baser elements. Later when the nature and con- 
sciousness of this aberration were revealed to all, it 
did not have the courage and the insight to recog- 
nize and to confront its grievous mistake. It pre- 
ferred, if possible, to conceal its ignobility from it- 
self and from other people. As a result of this mix- 
ture of turpitude and self-deception, it is sliding 
down hill with so much momentum that apparently 
it has no chance of recovery until it lands at the bot- 
tom with a crash. 

The Republican party will never recover until its 
more conscientious members recognize the need of 
repudiating those malign influences to which it 
yielded during and after the convention of 1920. 
The appointment of a man like Daugherty without 
protest or opposition was outrageous. The conniv- 
ance of so many thousand influential politicians and 
business men in his conduct of his office was more 
outrageous. But most outrageous of all is the silence 
and the complacency with which Daugherty’s fel- 
low Republicans have greeted the bad news. Just 
as they protected him from exposure for as long as 
they could, so they exonerated him from blame af- 
ter the exposure had taken place. They preserved 
their reprobation for the men who courageously 
conducted the exposures. They even looked on 
without protest while their own fellow Republicans 
framed up an indictment against Senator Wheeler 
in the hope of discrediting his work and bringing it 
toanend. In this, if in no other respect, they have 
followed the leadership of that punctilious and in- 
veterate moralist who lives in the White House. 

So far as we know not a single Republican leader, 
except those who were already in revolt against the 
management of the party, has ever uttered a word 
in condemnation of Daugherty’s conduct of the De- 
partment of Justice either before or since the ex- 
posures. They have taken no steps to protect them- 
selves or the nation against a repetition of the of- 
fence if ever they are returned to power. In its 
present state of mind and under its existing leader- 
ship the Republican party is incapable of self-cor- 
rection. It must be reformed if at all from with- 
out—from the blows of its enemies, the increasing 
desertion of its disinterested friends, the demorali- 
zation of its thick and thin supporters and finally 
from persistent adversity. 
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Reducing the Taxes 


1X months ago Secretary Mellon sent the Ways 
and Means Committee a letter setting forth a 
comprehensive plan for tax reduction. This was to 
save the taxpayers $323,000,000. Congress has now 
passed a bill reducing those taxes $391,000,000. 
Opinion concerning the bill differs widely. The 
president of the American Bankers’ League wants 
the President to veto the measure. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is disgusted with it and thinks it 
might as well go into the wastebasket. But the 
great mass of people are for the bill and will be 
pleased to see the President sign it without delay. 
They do not trust Congress with a surplus; and for 
this reason alone they will welcome a reduction of 
revenues. To them a decrease in taxes collected from 
the people means a reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures. 

In this the public is mistaken. The reduction in 
taxes will mean no decline in the expenditures made 
for the operation of government. It will mean a 
decline only in the rate at which we are paying off 
the public debt. The careless way in which the fig- 
ures concerning revenues, expenses, and surpluses, 
have been given out has kept the public thoroughly 
in the dark on this point. For more than a year now 
we have been reducing the outstanding debt of the 
United States at the rate of better than $1,000,- 
000,000 per annum. The sinking fund require- 
ments call for a reduction of only a little over 
$500,000,000. We have been paying $530,000,000 
a year more than was required by the sinking fund 
law. 

As a result of the bonus legislation and the tax 
reduction we will pay nothing more than the sink- 
ing fund requirements of a little over half a billion 
dollars. The tax-payer will keep $391,000,000 
which he would otherwise have paid, and the bonus 
will absorb the rest of the money which has hitherto 
been applied to the payment of debt. The govern- 
ment has been collecting money from the tax-payer 
and turning it over to the bondholders, thus reduc- 
ing the interest charges for the future. Hereafter 
it will leave more money in the hands of the tax- 
payers and will turn a substantial amount over to 
the beneficiaries of the bonus. No benefit accrues 
to the people as a whole from this act of tax reduc- 
tion. They have a little more money left in their 
pockets, but their debts are not being paid. 

The bill is a typical compromise measure. Its 
most admirable features have to do with the im- 
provement of the administrative machinery for col- 
lecting taxes. It is a pity that Congress did not adopt 
Secretary Mellon’s excellent recommendations on 
that score, in toto. What they have enacted into 
law falls far short of what he suggested. Alto- 
gether inexcusable is the refusal of Congress to 
limit the deductions from gross income for interest 
paid to the amount by which such interest exceeds 
the tax-exempt income of the tax-payer. A man 
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may still borrow $30,000,000, as did William 
Rockefeller, and deduct the interest thereon from 
his taxable income, despite the fact that he is carry- 
ing $44,000,000 of tax-exempt bonds, the income 
from which he excludes entirely in making his re- 
turn. 

In its revision of personal income taxes the bil! 
is created in the image of the Mellon plan, although 
somewhat differently proportioned at the two ex- 
tremities. It reduces the sur-taxes on large incomes 
from a maximum of fifty percent to forty percent. 
Indeed, for the taxes paid in 1924 on income re- 
ceived in the year 1923 it reduces them to thirty- 
seven and a half percent by a general provision for 
a flat reduction of one-fourth. When we consider 
that the maximum rate was sixty-five percent on the 
income of 1921, it is apparent that this is a liberal 
reduction. It gives notice to the public of an inten- 
tion to eliminate confiscatory rates; just as the ad- 
ministrative improvements of the bill constitute a 
warning that the rates which are imposed will be en- 


forced in the future. In view of the fact that the | 


maximum sur-tax rate of fifty percent had been in 
effect only one year, and that the Treasury itself 
did not know how the reduction of the maximum 
rate from sixty-five to fifty percent had affected the 
number of returns filed for incomes in the higher 
classes, it is not surprising that Congress hesitated 
over cutting the maximum rate in two, as the Treas- 
ury wished them to do. 

The treatment of the normal tax was entirely 
in accord with the Treasury’s example and reason- 
ing. It had been suggested that the rate be reduced 
from four percent to three and from eight percent 
to six. Instead of this, Congress reduced it from 
four percent to two, and from eight percent to four 
and six. 

These reductionsare excessive. Itisabsurd to argue 
that the old rates were so oppressive that it was bet- 
ter to make these reductions than to collect the rev- 
enues and apply them to debt payment. In a coun- 
try where no more than 5,500,000 people have ever 
paid income taxes in any one year; and where 15, 
000,000 people drive automobiles, it is farcical to 
talk about the necessity of reducing the tax burden 
by lowering a normal tax of four percent and eight 
percent. The expense of operating the automobiles 
of the country for the year 1924 will approximate 
$5,000,000,000; the personal income taxes paid un- 
der the rates prevailing in the old law were about 
$1,000,000,000. Congress has reduced these by 
one-fourth in the hope that this action will make an 
effective political appeal. These same income-tak 
payers and their friends will, during the year 192+, 
pay over $2,000,000,000 in premiums to the old- 
line life insurance companies. 

The reductions in the various excise taxes are all 
commendable. It would have been better had Con- 
gress made its tax reduction entirely in that quarter, 
and confined its activities in the income-tax area to 
improving administrative provisions. The increas 
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of the estate taxes leaves more room for differences 
of opinion. Inheritance taxes are an important 
source of state revenue, and there are valid grounds 
for the view that this source ought to be left to the 


ne > . _ 
--. (gg states. There is already a great confusion arising 
out.of the conflicting state inheritance tax laws, 
7 and increasing the federal rates increases the con- 
4 . fusion. 
= One of the weaknesses of the bill is that it leaves 
+ the corporation tax entirely untouched. It has done 
on nothing to relieve those industries and those estab- 
4 lishments which are making only small profits, and 
) to impose the tax burden upon those which are mak- 
A ing twenty, thirty, and forty percent. The country 
jer Mg needs @ campaign of education on the subject of 
the differential incomes and profits. Our experience 
: with the excess profits tax gave us the data needed 
a for the construction of a tax which would yield ade-, 
7 quate revenue without exercising any repressive ef- 
ay fect upon industry. The assumption of a normal 
~ “ Bi average rate of profit is unwarranted by the facts. 
a Our tax system must be adjusted to the new facts 


~ HM which have come to light. But before that can be 
done much new information concerning profits must 


an be carried to the people. 

a President Coolidge is almost certain to approve 
“To this bill. Its weaknesses are not of the simple strik- 
ted ng Sort which will make good political capital. The 
-ac. fg Democrats have outdone the Republicans in their 
ia desire to “relieve the people of burdensome taxes.” 
ely Wat will never do to put them in a position to say that 
on. Magne President prevented such relief. But the first 
ced session of the newly-elected Congress will again 










have this problem of tax revision on its hands. By 
that time we shall have better facts, and more facts, 
concerning the effect of tax rates upon the number 
of large incomes reported, upon individual initia- 
ive, and upon capital accumulation. We will cer- 
tainly consider much more seriously the reduction 
of customs and of excise taxes. And we shall sub- 
ject the theory of ability to pay to a new analysis 
n the light of the new facts which are coming to 
and. ' 
Secretary Mellon’s plan has been beaten, but by 
den MES Means so thoroughly as either his supporters or 
is opponents would have us believe. He made a 
sles POT Showing in the matter of statistical support for 
isarguments. He put forth the most naive theory 
bf the relation of taxes to prices—a theory old and 
bout fC"S 2g0 disproved. He made himself laughable 
. by IEEpY S'Ving out statements one week as to the oppres- 
. an Mpve effects of present taxes upon business; and as- 
ting the next week that business was on a sound 
basis, and that production and employment were 
atisfactory. But he has initiated a discussion in 
ierican political life which will be prolonged, and 
vhich will finally bring about a tax system more 
entific than any which the country has yet had. 
‘he outcome will not be what he recommended. But 
i$ service in initiating the movement will be none 
¢ less marked. 
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Government as Common 


Plunder 


OR months and years the Hearst cartoonists 
have made capital out of the contrast between 
the popularity of the service men at the time when 
they were sailing for France and the general cold- 
ness with which their demands for a bonus have 
been received and grudgingly granted. Then the 
well-fed business men leaned dangerously from 
club windows and cheered themselves red in the 
face as the regiments marched by on their way to 
the ships. Now they fall into a red fury when- 
ever they think of the bonus and the taxes they 
will have to pay to meet its charges. All America 
in 1917 promised the service men the whole earth. 
Today a large part of America is rather sore be- 
cause the service men have collected from the gov- 
ernment what is, in view of our colossal resources, 
only a comfortable tip. 

There is point to the contrast. The change in 
public feeling toward the men who fought for us 
or were ready to fight for us in the World War, is 
striking and humiliating. Ejither we were child- 
ishly over-enthusiastic then, or we are disgracefully 
ungrateful now. But there is another pertinent con- 
trast that may be drawn. Remember the fine 
spirit of the service men themselves as they marched 
past the cheering crowds. They were prepared to 
give their lives and all that life meant for their 
country. What is their country to them now? A 
source of common plunder. It was not the maimed, 
the enfeebled and handicapped who forced the pas- 
sage of the bonus act. These are cared for—too 
parsimoniously in many instances—by other laws. 
The demand for a bonus came from the able- 
bodied, the vast majority of whom encountered no 
dangers except those of the training camps. It 
would be a difficult feat for most of them to show 
plausibly that they are worse off today in any re- 
spect because they wore thc uniform for a time. But 
they command an immense number of votes and can 
make themselves a political menace to any party. 
On the strength of this potential menace they pre- 
sented their claims, and have finally won. 

Many of our readers will scan the foregoing 
statement with great indignation. Its fidelity to the 
truth, however, will hardly be denied. It is more 
admirable to offer your all on the altar of your 
country than to organize for the purpose of collect- 
ing money from your country in lieu of gratitude. 
It is plain even to children that the bonus was 
granted, not by the spontaneous desire of the whole 
people, but out of respect for the veteran vote. 
Where our account of the matter is unfair, we think 
it will be agreed, is in our treatment of the veterans 
as an isolated class. They are in fact following 
time-honored American precedents. 

Except in times of extreme emotional stress our 
federal government has always been regarded by 
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large sections of the people as an instrument of pri- 
vate enrichment, rather than an organ for advancing 
the common good. Through the first century of 
its history it had a public domain of immense poten- 
tial value to divide among the people. In conse- 
quence it was perennially the object of raids by 
those who desired cheap lands, or those who, having 
secured cheap lands, desired to escape the necessity 
of paying for them. There was never any scruple 
on the part of the frontiersman against beating the 
government. In this respect no distinction can be 
drawn between the man of modest means and the 
rich exploiter of natural resources. The former en- 
tered a homestead which he had no intention of 
transforming into a permanent home, and regarded 
his contract as adequately fulfilled if he met the 
residence requirements technically until he could 
“prove up” and speculate on increase in value. The 
rich exploiter planted his retainers to secure vast 
tracts of pasture, timber or mineral land, or in the 
land grant days, ran lines of railroads as a real 
estate speculation. All these evasions were public 
and notorious. Yet they never aroused significant 
local protest. Anyone who wishes to look closely 
into our ventures in the reclamation of arid lands 
will discover that this spirit is far from extin- 
guished. The representatives of the several states 
affected are expected to take a strictly particularistic 
position and fight vigorously for a maximum share 
for their states in new reclamation projects. The 
private owners of lands included in a project scheme 
to draw to themselves as much of the benefit as 
possible. The settlers on irrigated lands strive in- 
cessantly to postpone payment for their water rights 
and if possible to escape such payment altogether. 
The Fall-Doheny raid on the naval oil reserves is 
merely one out of innumerable raids, big and little, 
that have been planned and executed ever since we 
had a public domain to be looted. 

Now that most of our public domain has been 
dissipated, may we expect a weakening of the hungry 
interests that converge on Washington? There are 
still innumerable ways in which the federal govern- 
ment may be used for private enrichment. Muscle 
Shoals and the super power project come first to 
mind. We have not yet forgotten the orgy of 
profiteering in war contracts, which more than any- 
thing else excuses the demand of the veterans for a 
bonus. But taking our history all through, the 
favorite method of using the government for pri- 
vate gain has been the tariff. We have permitted 
our manufacturing industries to fix the conditions 
under which they would compete with the world in 
our domestic markets. We are still permitting this 
and deluding ourselves with the belief that the high 
prices they are enabled to charge are somehow a 
public benefit. 

Everybody tries to use the federal government 
for his private gain. The World War veterans, 
like the veterans of all our earlier wars, have done 
the same thing. It would be foolish to censure 
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them particularly for what isa general national vice, 

It would, however, be more foolish to overlook, 
or to regard with complacency, the wide ramifica- 
tions of this national vice. We face a future in 
which the American nation will have to strain every 
effort if it is to attain to a place of leadership in 
civilization, or even to hold the place to which it has 
already attained. Shall we succeed if our federal 
government continues to be regarded primarily as 
an instrument for satisfying private greed? 

In the early years of the Republic our national 
politics was charged with a mission. It was to 
maintain and consolidate republican institutions in a 
world in which such institutions were regarded as a 
wild experiment. In the middle of the last century 
also national politics had a mission. It was to rid 
the nation of the incubus of slavery while presery- 
ing the union. In both periods genuine statecraft 
struggled to the surface through the choking slime 
of private interests. In both periods we produced 
political leaders who were men of mark. 

Has our national politics any mission today? 
Roosevelt pointed out one: Social Justice. Wilson Hi ca} 
pointed out another: International Peace. These Mi of 
missions were espoused with warm enthusiasm by I ch; 
millions of Americans. To extirpate poverty, ig- MM to 
norance and incompetence within our borders and 





equ 
to throw the weight of the United States on the side a 
of international understanding and peace were end: HM ast, 
worth the enthusiasm of a nation. But the enthu- IM ¢io, 
siasm cooled. Our national politics has settled I me, 
back to a petty game of private interests played HM con 


dispiritedly by mediocre men. 

Only the unpractical idealist can expect national 
politics to be wholly freed from the necessity of 
compromising with private interest. The money 
changers were driven out of the Temple once, but 
that was a miracle, and miracles have no place in 
rational expectations. But sordid interests can bk 
put in their place as minor influences, when onc: 
again we gain another clear vision of a national mis 
sion, and generate once more Roosevelts and Wil- 
sons, instead of Coolidges and the herd of Demo- 
cratic dark horses whinnying disconsolately in the 
fog of political doubt. 
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in ITHIN a few days the Republican na- 
as W tional convention will do a strange thing. 

It will nominate, virtually by unanimous 
as vote and with outward and visible signs of enthusi- 
asm, Calvin Coolidge for President of the United 


nal States. 


to That Calvin Coolidge will be the same Calvin 
nam Coolidge, who, as President for nearly a year, 
Sa has endured one stinging slap in the face after an- 
ury Mm other from members of his own party in Congress. 
rid More, the members of his own party in Congress, 
rv- MM and the leaders of his own party in Congress, who 


‘aft IM have participated repeatedly in administering these 
ime im slaps in the face, will be the chief figures in the 
ced HM convention that will make the virtually unanimous 
nomination, to the blare of party trumpets. 
ay? Thus, we are assured one novel and utterly illogi- 
‘son §™ cal major event in the great national undertaking 
1ese HR of choosing a President. And when attention is 
| by shifted to the Democratic national convention, soon 
ig- im to follow, the possibility of some denouement 
and §% equally novel and illogical stands out like a sore 
side MM thumb. The Democratic party has achieved a really 
nds MM astonishing degree of coherence and purpose. Tradi- 
thu- MM tionally a mass of incongruous and discordant ele- 
tled HE ments, it was reasonable to suppose that when Wil- 
iyed HMB son’s grasp relaxed the party would revert to type. 
For some months following Wilson’s break-down 
onal MB and the defeat of 1920 it seemed that the expected 
y O\MRwas happening. But party effectiveness began to 
ney SM reappear in the middle of Harding’s administration 
and in the last few months it has been marked in 








“¢ i Congress. It is a capable progressive party, using 
n belthe term “progressive” in the sense in which it is 
commonly used in political parlance. But will it 





nominate a man who embodies its sense and will? 
The chances are distinctly against that. 

The bottom trouble of the Democrats is the em- 
ployment of McAdoo by Doheny and some other 
big interests that are regarded with suspicion. That 
was held months ago to make McAdoo unavailable, 
and despite his wonderful and growing political 
itality, which has proved stronger and stronger in 
ecent tests, it is still held by competent politicians 
o make him unavailable, and perhaps they are 
ight. But for that fact Mr. McAdoo would be 
logically the candidate of his party as any 
fandidate in years. He would have been so logic- 
y the candidate of the party that it might 
have been argued that his nomination was inevi- 
able; that two-thirds rule or no two-thirds rule, 
ho combination of bosses could have prevailed 
gainst him. All that is necessary to measure ac- 
ately the momentum he would have had by this 
ime, but for the Doheny disclosures, is to measure 
€ momentum that he actually has had, despite 
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-@ The Dilemma of the Democrats 


those disclosures which would have ruined and put 
on the shelf any ordinary presidential candidate. 

McAdoo has typified, as no other Democrat has 
remotely done, the spirit that is in the ascendency in 
the Democratic party. That must be realized to 
understand the strength he has demonstrated before 
and after the Doheny revelations. It is not enough 
to say that he had the old Wilson federal employes; 
that he had in Georgia and Texas and maybe else- 
where the Ku Klux Klan; that in some other place 
he had the railroad men; and all that sort of thing. 
Candidates for President do not show uniform 
strength in nearly every part of the country by 
grabbing some artificial, mechanistic instrument here 
and another there. 

The fact is, of course, that the mass spirit of the 
Democratic party, as revealed in Congress where the 
Democrats think of what will be popular with the 
mass, is given almost perfect expression in McAdoo. 
That spirit—call it “progressivism” as its champions 
do and as is generally done in political discussion, or 
call it “unsoundness” as the representative business 
men of the Atlantic seaboard do—resolves doubts in 
favor of those at the bottom and against those on 
the top; it resolves doubts in favor of those getting 
the worst of the existing order and against those do- 
ing very well in the existing order; it resolves 
doubts in favor of the little fellow and against the 
big fellow. If any chances are to be taken, in treat- 
ing a given situation, the benefit is given the under- 
dog. That is McAdoo and that is the Democratic 
members of Congress—thinking all the time of the 
mass sentiment at home—when the Mellon tax 
plan is up, when the bonus is up, when the tariff is 
up, when the management of the Federal Reserve 
system is up, when agricultural relief is up, when 
railroad labor and railroads in general are up, when 
any economic question, sufficiently important to 
start a fight, is up. 

Very well! There is McAdoo, the perfect fitting 
candidate of the Democratic party that stands, more 
or less intelligently and more or less sincerely, as to 
some of its congressional leaders, for the underdog 
little fellow—a Democratic party, by the way, 
whose Tammany members, and Massachusetts Irish 
members, no less than its southern and western 
members, fought the Mellon tax plan in the name 
of the man of small means. There is McAdoo, a 
candidate ready at hand, by record, by temperament, 
and by deliberate declaration! And he cannot be 
nominated, so nine out of ten political experts say, 
because he took a fee from Doheny, who is suspect 
and damns any candidate for high office, whether or 
not the candidate’s connection with him was ethical. 
What is to be done? The answer is simple. If and 
when the elements that demand McAdoo find that 
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they cannot nominate him, let them turn their 
strength to the man most like him. 

As I say, that answer is simple, but it is never 
simple to execute such an answer. And this time, 
there is not only the difficulty of executing that 
manoeuvre; there is the blank wall fact that there 
isno man at all like McAdoo. Plenty there are who 
hold similar views, but that does not make them 
like him. Say “McAdoo!” and an image rises in 
the mind of every literate man. Underdog and 
upperdog each sees an eye with fire in it; each sees 
a jutting nose and daring chin; each recalls, the one 
with hope and the other with fear, a record for 
“bustin’ through” and doing things. But say the 
name of any other Democratic leader holding simi- 
lar views, and no image rises; only a blur. There 
is no second-choice and no third-choice McAdoo. 

What next? If the economic sentiment that pre- 
vails in the mass of Democratic voters were to have 
logical and untrammeled expression, undoubtedly 
Al Smith would be the next choice. Not that any- 
body can identify him with settled theories as to 
economic issues in the way that McAdoo is identified 
by friend and foe. Perhaps there are people in 
New York who know what Al Smith thinks about 
the Mellon plan, or the federal bonus, or the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff, or the management of the 
Federal Reserve system, or the agrarian questions, 
or the whole of the railroad issue. But I at least 
have never met any man, for or against Al Smith, 
who has more than the faintest idea of his thought 
on the economic questions that engage national at- 
tention. Nobody, for or against Smith, seems to 
think that important. People are for or against him 
because he is a Catholic, or because he is wet, or be- 
cause he is a common man who has struggled to the 
top. Nevertheless, there seems to be in the back of 
every head an unconscious appraisal of Al Smith as 
a man willing to take a chance for the underdog. 

It is undoubtedly a second appraisal, and undoubt- 
edly if Smith were forced to think about national 
questions he would be found in the same camp with 
McAdoo oftener than not. If his acts as Governor 
are examined for the key to his viewpoint, it soon 
is seen that “as is” conservatism has no sway over 
his mind. In New York, he has been willing to try 
public ownership where he thought it looked work- 
able; he has been willing to go far along the path 
of paternalism where it seemed necessary. 

But there is no evidence whatever that when the 
convention meets the delegates will do other than 
consider, with respect to Smith, what everybody has 
been considering since he first was seriously offered 
as a candidate—that is, whether it is wise to nomi- 
nate a wet Catholic, and take a chance that the solid 
South, dry and ardently Protestant, will remain 
solid while Smith gathers the votes of the North 
and East, and a state here and there in the Middle 
West. So far as appears, nobody except the most 
fanatical of the Smith men believes there is any 
real chance the issue will be resolved in Smith’s favor. 
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Who after Smith? Underwood, the third of the 
conspicuous active candidates? It is impossible to 
conceive a more unnatural nomination. Senator 
Underwood, a sincere, candid, courageous man, uni- 
versally respected, is absolutely out of touch with 
prevailing Democratic thought. It was proved when 
he was the Democratic leader in the Senate, and as 
such was constantly back to back with his supposed 
followers. It was proved when he submitted his 
candidacy for the nomination to the people this 
spring. No man of similar record, stature and 
backing ever evoked less popular response. 

We are left with the obvious probability, fre- 
quently forecast in the newspapers, that a dark horse 
will be chosen, that is, an unknown horse. There 
are two ways that a dark horse can be chosen. One 
way is in a conference between McAdoo and Smith, 
the two really strong candidates. If, about Friday 
of the convention week, while their followers are 
hot for them and in their control, they face the im- 
probability of either being nominated, and conclude 
to use their influence in making a deliberate selec- 
tion for the good of the party, they will be likely 
to exert enough influence to nominate their man. 
The other way is through last-hour, more or less 
haphazard combinations, after McAdoo and Smith 
are exhausted and the delegates are on the way to a 
stampede. Either way, the choice will be not only a 
dark horse, but a man out of touch with the thought 
in the party that has made McAdoo run away with 
the field in the primary races, or a man so neutral 
as to be neither in nor out of touch with that thought 
or a man in touch with it without anybody but him- 
self knowing anything about the contact. 

There is Davis. He is the first of the dark horses. 
In a sense, he is the darkest of the dark horses. For 
while he has become a contemporary legend of 
greatness, neither the party nor the country has the 
least understanding of his position on outstanding 
domestic questions. He has said nothing, great or 
insignificant. He has said less than anybody men- 
tioned—except perhaps Al Smith. All that anybody 
knows about his views is had by reasoning from the 
fact that the most ardent Davis men are on friendly 
terms with the most ardent Underwood men; and 
the conclusion of that reasoning is that the nomina- 
tion of Davis by a convention in which Democratic 
congressional leaders were dominant would be as 

. illogical as the nomination of Coolidge will be. 

There is Ralston, a tolerant conservative, enough 
of a party man to go along in the Senate, but enough 
of a conservative to lead his party somewhat differ- 
ently had he the power. There is Silzer, somewhat 
like Smith, but educated in the law in a conservative 
state. There is Ritchie, a younger, more active and 
abler Ralston. From that stage, the trail leads into 
1000 to 1 shots. 

If not McAdoo, fee from Doheny or no fee from 
Doheny, what prospect is there of escape from two 
major novelties and illogicalities in this campaign! 


Joun W. Owens. 
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Fall River: A Dying Industry 


city of Fall River, Massachusetts, has al- 

most invariably called to mind but one thing 

—the cotton industry. Throughout the nineteenth 

century that New England community grew with 

such rapidity that shortly after the Civil War she 

had attained such perfection in her chosen field that 

she was known as “the Manchester of America,” 

and “Queen City of the Cotton Industry in the 
United States.” 

Her scores of mills gave employment to more 
than half a hundred thousand people, and more 
than double that number of individuals looked to 
her busy spindles and looms for their daily bread. 
Her mills poured millions of dollars into the pock- 
ets of families connected with the industry. They 
produced over 2000 miles of cotton cloth every day, 
and they brought from Europe and Canada many 
thousands of immigrants seeking opportunity and 
treasure on the golden shore of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

But having risen to such dizzying heights in the 
nineteenth century, she was, during the twentieth, 
to fathom depths of depression such as she had 
never known. Today Fall River is a city of misery, 
want, unemployment, hunger and hopelessness. The 
cloud that shadows her seems to have no silver lin- 
ing, and she lies almost dormant, while stark want 
stalks her streets and her workers wonder what the 
end is to be, hanging on desperately—God knows 
how—waiting for they know not what. 

There are 111 mills in Fall River. Not a dozen 
of them are running full time. Of the 131,000 
persons living in that city about 100,000 are de- 
pendent for a living upon wages paid by the mills. 
It is impossible to determine exactly how many are 
out of work there. Some mills are managing to use 
their employes a few days a month, others, a day 
now and then. Certain it is, however, that very 
recently, when one mill opened to make yarns for 
automobile tires, the crowd outside its gates, seeking 
mployment, became so turbulent in voicing its de- 
mand that it was necessary to call out the police re- 
Serves to control the situation. 

Estimates upon the number of unemployed which 
are given the visitor vary from 30,000 to 70,000, 
mcepending upon the source of the information. But 
whatever the true figures are the fact remains that 
all River has, in 1924, appropriated $243,000 for 
e relief of the needy within her gates, which is in 
ddition to a surplus of $16,000 carried over from 
ast year’s appropriation. And though many addi- 
ional thousands will be spent by ‘individuals and 
private charitable organizations, the mayor of the 
ity within the past two weeks has asked the Massa- 
usetts Legislature for authority to borrow $500,- 
)00 above the city’s debt limit to care for the needy 
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unemployed, who, according to the mill owners, 
cannot expect much improvement in the situation 
until after the next cotton crop is harvested. So 
Fall River expects to spend more than three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars of the tax payers’ money 
for the relief of its poor this year: while the city of 
Providence, Rhode Island, with double that popu- 
lation, has appropriated but $63,000 for the care 
of its needy ones. 

It is exceedingly difficult just now to procure 
definite data upon labor conditions in Fall River. 
Everything is controlled by the mills, and at pres- 
ent, mill executives have nothing to say. Evidence 
of unemployment, of the discontent born of idleness 
and consequent want, of the gloom that hangs like 
a pall over the city, is everywhere. Fall River is 
today all but hopeless. It is a city of grim and 
silent mill executives, of lounging men and unoccu- 
pied girls aimlessly walking the streets. It is ob- 
viously, to the visitor, a city of discouraged mer- 
chants whose business is at a comparative standstill, 
and who are so burdened with unpaid accounts that 
they have, in most cases, been forced to stop giving 
credit to unemployed mill workers. 

But if a visitor attempts stating his observations 
to inhabitants of Fall River, he will be met with 
vehement denials from many of them. Certain 
Fall River people deny, even to themselves, the 
existence of this obvious state of affairs. They will 
believe only what they wish to believe. But despite 
their denials and their wilfully blinded eyes, on 
the street corners stand knots of unemployed, sil- 
houetted against the silent mills towering behind 
closed gates. There are the pale and ragged chil- 
dren who toddle listlessly about the tenement dis- 
tricts, and there are haggard women who wait anx- 
iously for the bounty of the city—of the Commun- 
ity Welfare Association—the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul—the Deaconess’ Aid Society—the Union 
Hospital, or other private agencies. If onetalks with 
the small storekeepers, the peddlers, the coal men, 
the landlords, the workers among the poor, and the 
loungers on the streets, no further argument will be 
required to convince one of just what the true con- 
dition in Fall River is today. A volume could be 
written on its causes. One may be told that the 
reasons for industrial depression, like the reasons 
for war, are deep-rooted and hidden and hard to 
trace—or that present conditions are the result of a 
conglomeration of mill policy, union policy, politi- 
cal policy, southern competition, legislative restric- 
tion, and are involved in economic trends hardly 
subject to human control. 

Perhaps they are. But one Fall River clergyman 
recently came very close to the true explanation 
when he stated publicly that the present misery is 
a direct consequence of the greed of Fall River mill 
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owners during times of prosperity—times when 
they took everything out of the mills and put little 
or nothing: back into them, so that many of them 
today “are living skeletons, stripped to the bone and 
sinew and sucked of their blood by greedy stock- 
holders.” This clergyman, truly an heroic figure 
in Fall River, has dared to fling the truths that are 
evident to any one who seeks real causes, in the 
teeth of the all-powerful mill interests. He has 
commented bitterly on the custom of the old mill- 
owning families whose policy has been to pass down 
from generation to generation the management of 
the mills, with seldom an infusion of new blood or 
modern methods. This custom is called nepotism. 

In the past, the mill owners of Fall River have 
closed their doors to skilled labor. Henry Ford 
wanted to build an assembling plant there. The 
mill owners were unwilling to compete in the open 
labor market with skilled or high-paid industry. 
Ford, and many others that could be named, were 
deliberately kept out. For the past thirty years 
there have been far-visioned men who were as 
voices crying in the wilderness, prophesying that 
one day southern competition, under efficient man- 
agement, would strangle the cotton industry in New 
England. While New England mills were paying 
dividends, most northern mill executives scoffed at 
these men. Now that what they foretold has come 
to pass, the mill executives say nothing. 


The cotton industry in Fall River was built on 


the manufacture of plain cotton cloth. Without 
southern competition in this field, it was supreme. 
Now it is not. The South can make cotton cloth 
cheaper, and is doing so. Buyers have a habit of 
buying goods where they can get them cheapest. 
Because Fall River had always made money on 
plain cotton cloth, she failed to see why she should 
change her ways. So she did not reéquip her mills 
for the manufacture of fine or fancy goods. Instead, 
she took the money out of the mills as fast as they 
earned it. Today, the plain cotton cloth mills in 
Fall River are idle. In the South they are running. 
Some few mills in New England that are equipped 
to make “fancies” are running on full time, or 
nearly so, and some of them are running night and 
day. These mills are mainly in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, and in Rhode Island. It will cost 
a great deal to equip the Fall River mills with mod- 
ern machinery, and the mill owners won’t spend the 
money. There are mills in Fall River today that 
are equipped with the same machinery they oper- 
ated fifty years ago. And these are the hulks that 
seek to compete with the modern, electrically-driven 
mills of the South. It simply cannot be done. 

The Fall River worker can find né hope for his 
future in the South. In the first place the New 
England mill hands are largely of foreign origin. 
In Fall River they are mostly Portuguese and 
French-Canadian. They are unionized, though the 
workers in that city since the long strike of 1904, 
shudder at the thought of another one, and even yet 
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are completely subdued. The South welcomes 
northern capital, but will have none of foreigners 
or unionized laborers. 

And yet again: Since the beginning of Fall 
River’s present depression, which began before last 
Christmas, mills in Pennsylvania and other states 
have sought workers with families to work in their 
mills. But the mill-controlled press in Fall River 
absolutely refuses to accept advertising offering em- 
ployment outside of Fall River to cotton mill work- 
ers. The writer of this article offered to pay cash 
for an advertisement seeking spinners and weavers 
for mills in Reading, Pennsylvania. He was in- 
formed by the Fall River Herald and the Fal! 
River Globe, the two leading newspapers of the 
city, that it was against their policy, and had been 
for years, to accept such advertisements. So, even 
though Fall River mills have no work to offer these 
suffering thousands, help is refused them to go else- 
where. 

“We live or die, sink or swim, survive or perish 
with the cotton cloth industry,” said the clergyman 
quoted above. “But since, then, we are destined to 
live on cotton, by the will of others, it is the merest 
common sense for the mill men to modernize, reno- 
vate and reéquip the mills. . . . Many mills in this 
city made great fortunes during the war—all made 
money—but instead of investing some of the prof- 
its in new machinery, or conversion to other lines, 
they have flung their treasures into the greedy arms 
of clamoring stockholders. The war is over and 
done. All they now have are empty treasuries and 
worn out machinery. . . There was never a place 
where nepotism was a greater evil than it has been 
in the Fall River mills. Ability counted for noth- 
ing. But the son, or nephew, or father-in-law of 
So-and-So, was always just the man to be a mill 
agent, or treasurer or superintendent. It might be 
said that this was a matter of personal concern to 
the mill owner alone. It is, ordinarily, but when 
such stupid management drags down thousands of 
operatives and their wives and little children, it isa 
matter of much wider concern.” 

The writer has no desire to cloak the identity of 
this clergyman in anonymity. He is probably the 
only clergyman in Fall River who dares to voice 
these truths publicly, and the reason is plain. He 
is not responsible to the mill owners for support. 
He is the head of the Catholic Church in Fall 
River, and Fall River is eighty-five percent Catho- 
lic. His name is the Right Reverend Monsignor 
James E. Cassidy, D. D., and he is Vicar-General of 
the Diocese. 

Members of mill-owning families declare that 
they, too, are feeling the pinch. Recently one 
mill executive, who has been a mill man for fifty 
years, declared to the writer, on the promise that 
his name would not be used, that in his experienc 
““we have never had before such a serious period 0 
depression, and the outlook for the future has nevet 
been blacker.” 
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The American Printing Company has seven cot- 
ton mills and two printing plants. The seven cot- 
ton mills have stood silent for months. The printing 
plants have been running more or less regularly, 
printing cotton cloth, manufactured in the South, 
bought there, and shipped North for less money 
than the American Printing Company can manufac- 
ture it in their own mills. Yet many people in Fall 
River say there is nothing to southern competition. 
Another cry that is raised by the Fall River manu- 
facturers is that Massachusetts is legislating indus- 
try out of that state. They point to the forty-eight- 
hour law in force there, comparing it to the more 
liberal laws of the South, which will permit mills 
to run 105 hours a week, under two shifts if neces- 


aneGive us fifty-four hours and we’ll fight the 
world,” they cry. But whether they could do it 
with their present equipment is another question. 
Be that as it may, if anyone has any doubt as 
to the existing conditions among the workers of 
Fall River, let him spend a few days amid the 
squalor of the mill districts. Let him go the rounds 
with the workers of the social service department of 
the Union Hospital. Let him see for himself the 
families of twelve and fifteen persons, who some- 
how keep body and soul together on the six or seven 
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dollars’ worth of groceries they receive each week 
from the city or from charitable organizations. Let 
him see the under-nourished children—poor little 
devils with rickets and anemia and various other 
diseases. Let him “pick up” the unemployed girls 
on the streets—girls who will sell their souls and 
bodies for a square meal. Let him visit the kitchen 
bar rooms run by men driven to lawlessness by their 
inability to earn an honest living, and let him drink 
the concoctions sold there, which in some cases, at 
least, are made from distilled garbage. The facts 
and figures are available. They can be had for a 
little time and work, and there is no closing one’s 
eyes to them if one is sincere. 

And the answer? The South passed the North 
in the matter of raw cotton consumption in 1905, 
The former has been growing rapidly ever since. 
The North has been decreasing in this field with 
equal rapidity. New England is no longer the cen- 
tre of the cotton manufacturing industry in North 
America. She can continue to survive if she mod- 
ernizes her mills—perhaps. If she does not, there 
is no conclusion to be reached but that it is the be- 
ginning of the end. What the ultimate end is to 
be for the poor unfortunate mill workers in Fall 
River, is a chapter that fate has not yet written. 

WituiaM Rosinson. 


The Era of Good Fellows 


The Fifth Installment in the Story of ‘‘the Ohio Gang’’ 


HAT the Ohio gang did in Washington, 
\ \ / once it got there, is a story which requires, 

to do it justice in all its details, the pen 
of Carlyle, a century’s perspective, and a space of 
two hundred thousand words or so. I cannot at- 
tempt, of course, so much as a complete summary 
within the limits of a single magazine article. 

Let me add at once that it is not part of my pur- 
pose to offer even in this condensed form new and 
startling revelations of misdeeds. The wiseacres of 
Washington will find nothing here which is not al- 
ready known to them. I am not writing to startle 
the wiseacres. I am merely seeking to point out 
for persons who may not have thought of it, the 
connection which exists between various sets of facts 
already quite well known. The record which is 
printed large upon the pages of the daily press con- 
tains all the “raw material” anyone needs for such 
a purpose. 

The Harding régime, as I have already sug- 
gested, was in its most important aspect an Era of 
Good Fellows. Its whole spiritual atmosphere was 
one of gum shoes and whispering; of night-bloom- 
ng gentlemen who were perpetually “seeing” Jim 
or Joe or Jack and “fixing things up;” perpetually 
conferring in hotel rooms, with bell boys coming in 
relays to locked doors with cigars and cracked ice. 


It was an era of that species of currency so wholly 
mythical to common folk, the Thousand Dollar 
Bill; in fact, of Thousand Dollar Bills in quanti- 
ties, stored in money belts. It was an era of inces- 
sant telegrams in code, an era of regiments of key- 
hole listeners, letter thieves, wire tappers, an era of 
spies themselves spied upon, of double-crossers dou- 
ble-crossed. 

I do not know how to convey the quality of this 
era better than to paint a thumb nail portrait of its 
characteristic individual. All! the participants bore 
a marked family resemblance to one another, and 
this is as true of honest dupe as it is of wily crook. 
All of them were more or less rotund persons who 
knew how to live well and insisted upon doing so. 
They were all “good mixers,” skilled in that type 
of conversation which consists almost entirely in 
telling stories, usually improper ones. Nine out 
of ten of them were heavy drinkers; and the tenth 
was likely to exhibit his abstention with morbid 
pride as though it were some amazing physical de- 
formity. 

They belonged to that huge class whose idea of a 
newspaper is a sensational evening sheet like those 
of Mr. Hearst; whose idea of the theatre is musical 
comedy; whose idea of a book, when any, is a de- 
tective story by “some fellah.” You can find their 
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like, in shoals, sitting in the cheaper seats at thg» 
race track; you used to be able to find them before 
dinner, at the cocktail hour, in middle-grade 
saloons. 

With this sort of atmosphere in mind, let us re- 
call briefly some of the specific activities. First, 
chronologically if not otherwise, there is Fall, Fall 
with his drooping mustaches of a western sheriff, 
and his early reputation as a handy man with a gun, 
Fall who quietly, systematically, gives away to his 
friends the most precious of all our natural re- 
sources; and does so, it is worth remembering, with 
the official “endorsement and approval” at nearly 
every step of Friend Warren in the White House. 

And while Fall is at it, Forbes is at it, in the 
Veterans’ Bureau; scattering the government’s 
money like confetti, and continuing to do so for long 
months after his utter and disgraceful incompetency 
had become notorious— months during which 
Friend Warren gave Friend Charlie the “one more 
chance” so richly undeserved. 

And while they are at it, Jesse Smith and Howard 
Manington are at it, in the Department of Justice. 
Smith, the dry-goods merchant from Washington 
Court House, is Daugherty’s closest companion, 
“second in command,” with access to all Depart- 
mental files, and with a habit of having his “sug- 
gestions” carried out as though they were those of 
the Attorney-General himself. Manington, whom 
we saw first as the poor orphan from the Soldiers’ 
Home at Xenia, has climbed far upon the sordid 
ladder of Ohio political preferment. He has been 
a sort of super-valet during the front-porch cam- 
paign at Marion; and now you see him reaping his 
reward, ensconced in the little green house on K 
Street, where low-voiced, soft-hatted men come and 
go at all hours of the day or night, where deals are 
made, protection promised, influence arranged while 
liquor comes —but does not go—in suitcases and 
thousand-dollar bills both come and go... in 
money-belts, of course. 

While these conspicuous figures are busily en- 
gaged in plying their trade, more or less similar ac- 
tivities on a smaller scale are going on in a score of 
departments. Not all of these are of criminal char- 
acter by any means; some of them, such as the lining 
of the Treasury Department with Republican job- 
seekers, while completely against sound public 
policy, is neither illegal nor without precedent. 
Many of these details have not yet been aired; 
but the evidence already in hand shows that when 
this is done there will be much unpleasant reading 
for those citizens who are concerned about the wel- 
fare of our national government. 

There is, for example, the federal prohibition en- 
forcement unit, which has so disastrously been made 
the football of politics, in which the bribery of those 
charged with maintenance of the law is so nearly 
universal that it is regarded virtually as the standard 
of practice. There is the income tax division, where 
men receiving two or three thousand dollars a year 
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have been required to pass upon the collection or 
remission of corporation and individual taxes aggre- 
gating hundreds of millions of dollars, the result of 
which has been the normal percentage of corruption 
to be expected under the circumstances. There is the 
condition of destroyed morale which was described ; 
few days ago by George H. Carter, Public Printer, 
as existing in the Government Printing Office, 
where bootlegging and racetrack gambling were the 
major activities of many employes and a secret so- 
ciety of the older workers exercised a hidden but 
complete control over every man and woman in the 
Department, from its chief down. (This condi- 
tion, is is only fair to state, appears to have existed 
before President Harding took office.) 

As.-a constant corollary to all this you have the 
elaborate machinery of espionage built up within 
the Department of Justice, and the atmosphere of 
distrust and secret terrorization to which it contrib- 
uted. This again was not an invention of the Ohio 
gang, although they carried it further than anyone 
else. It got its initial great impetus with the war 
period and was used first by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
and afterward by Daugherty for various political 
purposes. Subsequently it was an important factor 
in the huge anti-labor campaign which was a chief 
policy of the Harding administration. It was rapid- 


ly extended until, as the whole world knows, it wa; J 


employed against the members of Congress then- 
selves, in the effort to terrorize and blackmail into 
silence those who might prove embarrassing to the 
members of the Daugherty clique. 

To that end Congressmen were shadowed, in the 
hope that their activities might be a suitable basis for 
blackmail. Their offices were broken into, their 
telephone wires tapped. Everyone who has been in 
Washington in the past year knows how the very 
air has seemed poisoned by this morbid growth of 
espionage so strikingly like the activities of the 
Tsar’s secret police in the old days in Russia. The 
organized attack on Senator Wheeler, wherein De- 
partment of Justice spies collaborated with a hire-§ 
ling of the Republican National Committee in the 
attempt to cook up a case against him and blackmail 
him into halting the Daugherty investigation, dit- 
fered in degree but not in kind from the activities 
directed against many other men in public life. 


In the first article of this series I expressed the 
belief that the activities of the Ohio gang were nv 
accident; that they were the logical result of a giver 
set of conditions. . If I may step out of my role 0 
reporter for a moment, I should like in conclusics 
to discuss those conditions in general terms. Ont 
of the most important I have already referred to 
the fact that the Ohio gang for a whole generation 
formed part of a state political machine which Wj 
notably brazen even in an era of general corruptiot 
in municipal and state politics. In addition to ths 
however, there are important factors which have ‘ 
do with Washington itself. 
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First comes the undeniable truth that the war did 
great harm to the standards of public morality in the 
ranks of federal employes and among the business 
men who were in contact with them. A parallel 
might be made between this and the conditions 
which accompany every great disaster such as an 
earthquake or a fire. In these periods of stress a 
group of ghouls is almost invariably revealed, many 
of whom are probably themselves surprised to dis- 
cover their own willingness to steal the rings from 
dead fingers and to loot the houses of the living. 
By no means in all but in many men the war pro- 
duced a similar result. Officials with salaries of a 
few thousand a year were suddenly called upon to 
handle millions of dollars of government money, 
at 2 moment when confusion made detection of 
crime unlikely and when a seemingly inexhaustible 
flood of wealth was pouring into the nation’s capital. 
A like process seems to have gone on in the minds 
of business men; while plenty of them were gen- 
uinely patriotic, many more were not. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the morale of administration 
was greatly lowered in Washington during 1918- 
19; and that it has never been completely restored. 

Second, we have the much-discussed tendency 
toward expansion of federal activities at the expense 
of the states. Whether this be ultimately wise or 
not, its first effect has been to create a volume of 
business for which the governmental organization is 
wholly inadequate, with results which threaten dis- 
aster. Bureaus designed to handle tens of thou- 
sands of dollars have grown with dizzying rapidity 
until they ‘control hundreds of millions. Naturally, 
it is impossible for the head of a department under 
these circumstances to know all that is being done 
by subordinates; and it is even more impossible for 
an individual in any department to watch out for 
improper action in any other. 

There is, third, a question at which I can only 
glance here: whether or not our moral fibre in gen- 
eral is suffering a universal deterioration due to the 
type of civilization under which we live, and its 
present drift. A well-known student of social ques- 
tions, Professor G. T. W. Patrick, in his recent book, 
The Psychology of Social Reconstruction, says: 


There is a danger even greater than war which 
threatens our modern civilization and that is decadence 
—physical, mental and moral. There is evidence of all 
of these which no thoughtful man can ignore. There 
is danger that physical degeneracy will follow upon 
our sedentary manner of living, upon the increase of 
wealth, ease and luxury. There is danger that mental 
degeneracy will follow upon the reversal of the law of 
survival which in the past has eliminated the mentally 
unfit. There is danger of moral degeneracy in the 
period of readjustment from religious to purely ethical 
sanctions of conduct. 


Generalization on this subject should of course 
proceed with the greatest caution. One ought not, 
for example, to discuss political corruption here 
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without comparing it with similar corruption in 
western Europe. Nevertheless, there is, I believe, 
plenty of evidence to support the contention that 
through the accident of rapidly developing machine 
civilization accompanied by exploitation of the nat- 
ural resources of a continent we have grown too rich 
too fast for our spiritual health. 

When we come finally to the question of direct 
personal responsibility for conditions in Washing- 
ton between 1921 and 1923, I cannot but feel that 
the heaviest burden must be placed upon the shoul- 
ders of the considerable body of sincere, personally 
upright leaders of the Republican party throughout 
the United States and particularly on those who 
were associated directly with the Harding régime. 

After all, no one should have been surprised that 
Daugherty, Forbes and Fall acted as they did. The 
personal characters of these men, all their ante- 
cedents and associations were such as might logically 
be expected to result in the sort of actions which 
were produced. The guilt of the Republican lead- 
ers in general lies in the fact that, knowing the na- 
tion was certain to repudiate the preceding Demo- 
cratic régime and therefore that they had the con- 
trol of the country in their hands, they coldly and 
cynically decided to put the Ohio gang into power. 
A more complete betrayal of the public interest on 
behalf of sordid political expediency it would be 
hard to find. 

A double burden lies on those who not only con- 
nived at this process but afterward played important 
parts in the Harding administration. Themselves 
men of unquestionable integrity and respectability 
they permitted themselves to be used as window- 
dressing. It is no answer to say that they were not 
aware of Fall’s hundred thousand dollar satchel. 
They were completely aware, not being blind and 
deaf, of the type of men with whom they were 
forced into close association, and of the type of ad- 
ministration these men were creating. They kept 
still, of course, for a double reason: first, the desire 
so potent in every human being, to go on holding an 
important place; and second, the impulse to group 
loyalty which has caused so many men to lend the 
support of silence to an institution which they know 
to be unworthy. 

This latter weakness, also, is not confined to 
Republicans. It isa universal failing; but one from 
which we nevertheless have a right to expect that 
the leaders of our democracy shall be free. The 
men who said and did nothing and thereby con- 
doned scores of acts of which they would never 
themselves be guilty, acts performed by persons 
whom they would not dream of entertaining under 
their own roofs—they are the ones who, it seems to 
me, have most to answer for, when we come to strike 
a balance on the material harm done and on the im- 
pairment of faith in the democratic process because 
of the actions of the Ohio Gang. 


Bruce BiIven. 
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The Bran-pie and Eclecticism 


T is a constant source of satisfaction, to the 
| Philistines that fashions in taste—taste in art I 
mean—appear to change as capriciously as 
fashions in frocks. Of course they do not; or rather 
—since | am far from sure that the changes of 
dressmakers’ fashions are as aimless as the gentle- 
men who pay the bills suppose—of course the 
changes in artistic taste are not capricious at all, but 
are determined rationally by the needs of artists and 
the spirit of the age. Equally false is the popular 
fancy that “anything may come into fashion one 
of these days.” Amything may not: the choice of 
works that admit of resuscitation is strictly limited. 
Those only are eligible which have received a par- 
ticular consecration: they must have been admitted 
to the bran-pie. 

In this pie are the names only of those whom, 
vaguely enough, we call classics; they may be major 
classics or minor or minimus, but classics they all 
must be. All, that is to say, must be of those who 
have had a peculiar artistic experience and have 
created a form in which to express it. Unlike the 
popular favorites, these do not merely supply a 
want, but have qualities of their own: qualities 
which appeal not merely to an ephemeral but wide- 
spread mood of sentiment or curiosity, but to some- 
thing rare and permanent. They appeal, in some 
way or other, to esthetic sensibility; and to this they 
will appeal again. The age which produced and 
formed them vanished; but sooner or later they will 
be recognized by another which has need of their 
particular contribution, of their peculiar point of 
view. Sooner or later justice, as the biographers 
say, will be done; their works will be deliberately 
fished out of the pie (for the pie is not a lucky-bag 
from which one draws at haphazard) and sooner or 
later they will be brought into fashion. 

The popular writers, or painters, or composers, the 
vast majority, who supply quite legitimately, and 
often ably and agreeably, a popular want, but lack 
those qualities which appeal to the essential and 
unchanging part of zxsthetic sensibility, are out of 
it. No matter how great its contemporary vogue, 
their work, as art, dies with the society for which it 
was produced. Indeed it is not art, properly speak- 
ing—if it were it would live. At best it is artistic: 
but I say it dies “as art,” because as archeological 
data some of it will survive in the erudition of 
scholars and kunstforchers. Before generalizing 
about the state of mind of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, Professor Lanson or Professor Saintsbury will 
think it right to dip into the two most popular au- 
thors of that age—Mlle. Scudéry and Le Cal- 
prenéde; nevertheless their writings, as literature, 
are as dead as those of Eugéne Sue or Silas K. 
Hocking. They are dead; whereas La Princesse de 
Cléves, though it has been out of fashion and will 





be so again, is immortal. La Princesse is in the pie: 

sometimes she will lie hid, or half hidden, in the 

bran; but it will be open to any age with a taste for 

finesse in writing and sentiment, to pick her out and 

hold her up for admiration—indeed for adoration, 

Le Grand Cyrus is not so preserved; nor are the} 
poems of Martin Tupper and Macpherson, and 

Mason and the Rev. William Bowles: they are not 

at the bottom of the pie, where lie at present, I un. 

derstand, the novels of George Eliot and the poem: 

of Alfred de Musset, but at the bottom of the sea, 

Rather they are sinking ever through a bottomles 

ocean of oblivion, on which swims bravely the pie-| 
dish: fluctuat nec mergitur. 

Who makes the pie? A few thousand people in 
each generation—the artists, the zsthetes, the high- 
brows, the intellectuals—call them by what bad 
name you will, I shall call them “the cultured.” 
You will not suspect me of suggesting that culture 
makes no mistakes: of the handful of classics chosen 
by each generation one or two will be expelled 
ultimately, while a name or two may be added by 
succeeding generations. But note that the whok 
business is done by a few specially gifted and 
trained men and women. The public has no finger 
in this pie. The public is out of it because the pub- 
lic can no more judge of art than of the higher 
mathematics. If the great public—of which, when 
it comes to making a mathematical pie, I am one— 
believes that Newton and Einstein are amongst the 
masters of thought, that is not because the great 
public is in a position to test the validity of their 
conclusions, or even to follow the arguments by 
which they reach them. And the public believes 
Giotto to have been a great painter for precisely the 
same reason that it believes Newton to have been an 
eminent astronomer. It takes it from its betters. 

Were that rare breed of sensitive and discriminat- 
ing people which emerges from each generation to 
become extinct, there would be no one in the world 
to know that Giotto’s frescoes at Padua were better 
than The Roll Call. Manifestly the public likes 
The Roll Call better than anything Giotto has to 
offer. Wherefore, did it rest with the public, Giotto 
would soon be as completely forgotten as Lady 
Butler will be. Culture both makes and maintains 
the pie. For though culture cannot make the public 
like, it can make the public respect. The man-in- 
the-street admires, not only the plays of Shake- 
speare, but the plays of Dryden which he never 
reads and never dreams of reading. He would lk 
the first to assert-—were he told of it—that All for 
Love must be greater than Charley’s Aunt, or that 
a picture by Raphael was better than a picture by 
the Hon. John Collier. And, though it may hap- 
pen, and sometimes does, that the cultivated elite 
and the general public agree in liking genuinely— 
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d therefore for different reasons—a contempor- 

, though a popular favorite (Dickens is an ob- 
jous example) may get into the pie—it is never the 
public that puts him there. 

Now the odd thing, at first sight, is that of the 
ames which are in the pie, only those of a few 
jants are uninterruptedly kept on the top. The 
est must be content to go in and out of fashion. 
hus, in the eighteenth century, the names of many 
pf the greatest fifteenth century painters were al- 
ost unknown; and the exquisite poetry of the 
iddle Ages was neglected till the beginning of 
e romantic revival, when it was the turn, for a 
shile, of Pope and Dryden to be despised. The 
splanation is supposed to be that human beings 
have but two hands with which to dip; that human 
ensibility can react intensely and sincerely only to 
certain quantity of art, and only to such as for 
bne reason or another is congenial to it; that the at- 
empt to enjoy everything ends in enjoying noth- 
g; and that that way professorships of art and 
iterature lie. 

It is certain that most people do tend to appre- 
ate, if not one kind of art only, at any rate only 
ognate manifestations. Voltaire, who could enjoy 
Racine and Virgil, got a nightmare from supping 
vith Shakespeare, and romantic revellers in Shake- 
peare who adored Hugo maintained that they 
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ae ound no meat in Racine. Both were right, then? 
a a ertainly the case against eclecticism is plausible. To 
i old right opinions in art is useless: if you cannot 


eact to a work you had better leave it alone. Here 


ial s God’s plenty. What need has he who can ap- 
reat Mpreciate Gothic architecture, Elizabethan poetry, 
hex d the romantic music of the nineteenth century to 
. by fagpother about the Augustans? Per contra, what need 
eves ARES anyone, blest with that sensibility which finds 
- the IEecstasy in perfection—one therefore who can get to 
nan MEDC heart of the Attic drama and the art of the 
7 nd siécle—what need has he of the romantics? 
™ he more genuinely one enjoys the delicacy of Jane 
n to faeusten, the more genuinely will one detest the ex- 
orld Mmet@vagance of Dostoievsky. The whole of art is too 
ter Mag’@St for any one mind to comprehend, and what 
‘kes eennot be comprehended had best be ignored. It is 
s to Mamet Ignored, however: your delight in what Shake- 
otto fmppeare has, makes you intensely conscious of what 
adv Ma2cine has not; and will make you furious with 
aiad yone who admires him for his economy. True 
blic ough; for if artistic achievement is so vast that 
in. gee One sensibility can taste it all, the possibilities of 
ke- rt are too numerous for even the greatest native 
ver [ec™us to exploit them all. No form, no class of 
| be Jeo™™s, can comprehend the whole of zsthetic ex- 
for mmectience. Inevitably Shakespeare has his defects, 
hat dso has Racine; and the more passionately we 
- by gpove the qualities of one the more strongly we shall 
ap- eel a want of them in the other. 

Jite The artists begin it; they set the fashion, drawing 
y— ¢ names they want from the pie. Their choice is 


Ways intelligible. They want what will both nour- 
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ish and defend them—masters whose achievement 
seems to justify their attempts. These they study 
and extol; but those others, the ones who attacked 
the problem from the other end, and seem there- 
fore to have had, not a different, but a contradictory 
conception of art—they are the enemy, or rather 
the enemy’s bludgeon. To be for them is to be 
against us. Is it wonderful, then, that Wordsworth, 
who knew so well what he was doing and believed in 
it so intensely, should have been so fiercely aware 
of the defects, and so blind to the merits, of Pope 
who was so manifestly doing something else? 

Yet there is something to be said for eclecticism 
too. For, though no one can enjoy passionately all! 
art, some can appreciate more than one kind; and it 
seems sensible to go on widening one’s appreciation 
until unmistakably one is reducing its depth. 
Enough is as good as a feast; but it is a poor thing 
to starve on principle. It would be silly to deprive 
oneself of zxsthetic pleasures out of deference to a 
theory; and that is, in fact, what most do who 
scrupulously follow the fashion. For artists in the 
throes of creation a certain narrowness of apprecia- 
tion may be necessary. Creation is an act of faith; 
and perhaps they cannot risk weakening their con- 
victions. But that is no reason why we, amateurs, 
should suffer the artists to cap us with their blinkers 
—the prejudices imposed by our own temperaments 
are obstructive enough. Also, it becomes us, I think, 
to remember that no one whose name is in the pie 
can be without merit, and that without attempting 
to force one’s reactions it is possible to keep a civil 
tongue in one’s head. 

This is a palinode. Twenty years ago painters, 
followed by critics and amateurs—quorum pars 
minima fui—set up a cry for directness, design and 
significance. They dipped into the pie and brought 
up the Byzantine and Romanesque artists; they 
added the niggers. So far so good; a great deal of 
unjustly neglected art was brought into fashion and 
appreciated. But then, because we appreciated, as 
the last generation has not, austerity and abstract 
design, we would hear no good word for anything 
charming, untidy or humane. Down with the 
Greeks! Down with the Impressionists! Down 
with the Eighteenth Century! We could not admire 
Dante—not the interesting, anecdotic, raconteur of 
the Inferno but the abstract architect of the Para- 
diso—without decrying Milton—who was deemed 
“poetical.” We could not give Defoe his due with- 
out dismissing Flaubert as “literary.” Was it really 
necessary? Could we not have loved Cézanne so 
well if we had tried to understand Watteau more? 

The question is of some immediate interest, be- 
cause, if we were right then, we are wrong now. 
Eclecticism is coming into fashion—let no fanatic 
be unduly cast down, it will go out again. Culti- 
vated taste is all for getting as big handfuls as it 
can, and for digging them from every corner of the 
dish. We are for a mixed diet; some go so far as to 
admit that what is their poison may be another’s 
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meat. A reason for this is, I suspect, that cultivated 
opinion is not much inclined to be intimidated by 
contemporary artists. We follow Stravinsky through 
his surprising evolutions and admire; but Stravinsky 
can no longer persuade us to despise Beethoven. We 
shall go on admiring Milton whether Mr. T. S. 
Eliot likes him or not; nor will the young poets’ war 
on wit put us out of humor with M. Anatole France. 
Whether we lose something in intensity to compen- 
sate this gain in width I hardly know; what is more, 
I doubt whether we care. We mean to enjoy our- 
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selves. Life is become too unsure for us to sacrifice 
any certain pleasure to potential good. We hav 
sniffed winter in the air, and we mean to gather ou 
roses. And, then, we have another motive t 
eclecticism: scepticism. Is it, after all, so very im. 
portant to preserve a clean palate? Must we deny 
ourselves the delights of memoir-reading for fear 
of blunting our appetite for lyrics? Are there not 
other values in life? And is not fanaticism ex. 


tremely ridiculous? 
Cuive Bett. 


VERSE 


Book Review 


Finished and flawless, 
Crisply designed, 

Here is the aweless 

Breath of the mind. 
Light without glamour 
Illumines this world; 
Chisel and hammer 
Shape all these curled 
Odorless petals, 

Keen, cutting fronds, 

Into bright metals 

Harder than bronze. 
Thin as old glass 

Still undemolished, 

Even the grass 

Is painted and polished, 
Spun out and waved, 
Carefully counted, 
Lacquered, engraved, 
And finally mounted 
With so many millions 
Of jewels for color 

That even the brilliance 
Grows duller and duller. 
Rhyme, like a shutter, 
Claps through the words. 
Mechanical birds 
Woodenly flutter. 

Clouds of pale card-board 
Creak through the sky; 
While, with a hard, bored 
Baffled eye, 

We turn frem these mobile 
Toys that are offered, 
Seeking a noble 

Phrase that has suffered. 


But in this airless 
Vacuum 

Nothing so careless 

Can ever come. 

Never a burden, 

A cry or a curse, 

Can hope to be heard in 
This crackling verse. 

Its last endeavor 


Its highest truth. 

Hard and clever, 

Is to be smooth; 

Without a blunder, 

It stiffens and dies— 

What might have been wonder 
Is scarcely surprise. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 


Design ot White Lilacs 


In alleys of lilacs : 
The river runs, 
And all of its water 


Is moons and suns. 


Lilacs are whiter 
That wade the moons 
And suns of a river 
Long afternoons, 


And river-lilacs 
And friver-birds 
Cry to each other 


Moon-words, sun-words. 


Grace Hazarp ConkKLING. 


Quicksand 


The land had end before the sea began 

And fell half-way between the shore and sea,— 
As if creation halted in its plan, 

Over-awed by its task’s immensity, 

Bestowing less than chaos, with a hand 

Too opulent in width of sea and land, 

The land had end before the shore began . 
And neither boat went there, nor any man, 

Nor any creature ventured perilously 

On that gray space that was nor land nor sea . . 
For its gray wastes went down beneath the weight 
Of the least shell that left no imprint there. 
And the swift shorebird sought escape too late 
If it but hesitated in the air! 


Harry Kemp. 
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The Grand 


HREE of Wappington’s best minds were in 
Elmer’s place in executive session on the 
state of the nation. There was Oscar Binns, 
hose wife’s talent for high-grade laundry work 
ves him leisure for self-improvement. There was 
Dink” Hubbell, owner of a five-tube receiving set 
d thus in tune with all that is noblest in music, 
plitics and pugilism. And there was Elmer him- 
lf, that rara avis, a newsdealer, who reads printed 
natter. All these informed Wappingtonians agreed 
at President Coolidge would be nominated at 
leveland. 

“Johnson,” said Mr. Binns, “has lost ten 
raight os 

“Toes he admit they were straight?” 

Mr. Binns properly ignored Elmer’s interrup- 
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including California. That was the most 
inkindest cut of all.” 

Dink Hubbell took the matter under advise- 
nent and handed down this decision: 

“Coolidge wins in a walk.” 

“4 base on balls,” said Elmer. ‘“That’s the 
nly way he ever gets on. Then he’ll stick close 
b the bag waiting for the Democrats to make a 
obble.” 

“I got his New York speech from five different 
ations,” said Dink. ‘“You’d be surprised how 
ear the words come out.” 

“How did you like it?” 

“Well, of course, I was monkeyin’ with the dials 
host of the time ‘g 
“He said one good thing,” declared Mr. Binns. 

e said, ‘America is fundamentally sound.’ ” 

“Sound asleep,” said Elmer. “I sniffed up a 
ttle of that hop myself the next morning. It 
anded me a good day’s rest all right. I bet no- 
ody in the world waded clear through it except 
roof-readers.” 

“Personally I prefer a more forceful, energetic 
aracter,” said Mrs. Binn’s husband, “but I like 
e way he suspends judgment until ys 

“Until it croaks,” said Elmer. “C. C. would be 
bear at playing chess, where you’re not supposed 
p make the next move till a week from Thursday.” 

“People are tired of talk,” said Dink, who in- 
ests all his savings in radio supplies. 

“That’s another hot sketch,” Elmer replied. “I 
oubt if anybody has spilled as much language in 
e last month or so as Calvin the Silent. Almost 
ery day he climbs up into the mow and chucks 
own a forkful of hay. He hands Congress a 











irty crack, speaks a kind word for the American 
evolution to the D. A. R., sends love and kisses 
D some guy he is kicking out of the Cabinet and 
oots us the whole works in favor of law enforce- 
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Yawn Party 


ment, Republican education, chemistry, open air, 
Republican women voters, Japanese, boy scouts, 
mothers and dumb animals. And when he gets all 
through putting the seven-pound dictionary people 
swear he hasn’t opened his face since he said ‘I do’ 
back in the old man’s sitting-room. 


“He tells Congress where it gets off, but it’s got 
a tin ear and all he gets out of it is something to 
veto. As a leader he’s like that drum-major who 
turned a corner and when he got wise to himself 
three blocks down the street he found himself with- 
out any band. 


“There’s a bird you’d think was all framed for 
a perch in the Natural History Museum, but just 
look at him! He hands the bonus boys a mean 
wallop and they vote for him. He goes to the mat 
for the Japanese and gets trimmed, and then he ups 
and carries California where the nicest thing they 
ever call a Jap is the jumping toothache. What’s 
the answer? I’ve got a hunch we’re still shy on 
sleep.” 


“Nature’s sweet restorer, gentle sleep,” quoted 
the erudite Mr. Binns. 


“That Cleveland shindy is sure going to be one 
Grand Yawn Party—GYP for short,” Elmer went 
on. “The sandlot candidates are all chloroformed 
already. If there are any dark horses they’ll have 
bridled tongues. All the noisy guys will be 
chucked out of the party by the bouncers, Adams 
and Lockwood. If the bob-haired bandit from 
Wisconsin wants to pull any rough stuff he’ll have 
to do it in his own backyard. 

“They’ll stage a couple of days of refined enter- 
tainment, like a quiet Sunday in Manchester, Ver- 
mont. All the big guns will be loaded with sleep- 
ing powder. Keynote by Burton, sweet and low. 
Senator Pepper sitting on his collarbone giving his 
own moral structure the once-over. A few kind 
whispers for Lodge’s world court, Butler’s wet 
plank and General Dawes’s pipe. The Indiana 
bunch will be there with their hoods and nighties— 
all except McCray who’s got a date with the ward- 
en. The Us Boys will be up from Columbus. 
Maybe they’ll gargle a little close harmony about 
the Little Green House on K Street where the true- 
blue patriots saved us from the Reds. But pretty 
soon they’ll put a bag over all those gas meters and 
get to the main idea of pinning the tin on Calvin. 

“Some earful is right! You know the line. He 
is our Gibraltar, our summer resort, our fearless 
leader—fearless, yet interfereless—our nifty bus 
of progress with balloon tires and four-wheel 
brakes. One of C. Bascom Slemp’s little brown 
brothers from Dixie will speak a piece comparing 
him to Lincoln. He’ll get a watermelon for that. 
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“With a snore of approval and three drousing 
cheers they’ll put it over for cool, cautious, calcu- 
lating, canny Calvin Coolidge and the freedcm of 
the C’s. 

“Then they’ll shake all the delegates and the one 
that wakes up last has to be Vice-President. By 
Friday it’ll be all over and there won’t be a sound 
in Cleveland but the moans of suffering hotel- 
keepers who were gypped out of some good picking. 
The rest of us will be dead to the world.” 

Mr. Binns felt another attack of Shakespeare 
creeping over him: 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Pocketed Americans” 


{R: In your numbers of January 9 and January 23 you pub- 

lished articles entitled Pocketed Americans, written by Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross, which contain statements that do grave 
injustice to the people of the Southern mountains. In the interest 
of fairness to the people of a great region of the Southland I 
ask you to publish this reply to the articles. . . . 

It happens that I have traveled over much of the mountain 
field and have seen the people at close range for more than a 
quarter of a century. I have seen here and there all the things 
mentioned in Pocketed Americans, but I would not dare to put 
such things in a magazine article as representing the life of the 
mountain people. They do not represent life as a whole; they 
represent a small fraction of the life, a fraction that is not to 
be overlooked but must never be held up as typical of conditions 
in the entire region. ‘There are other characteristics of the peo- 
ple which Professor Ross seems to have overlooked almost en- 
tirely that make both the land and the people appear in a very 
different light. 

Here are some statements gleaned from Pocketed Americans 
which are grossly misleading: 

“The only wagon trails lie in the bed of a stream. Made road 
there is none; all that has been done since Daniel Boone came 
is the clearing away of logs and boulders.” 

After reading that sentence one knowing no better would nat- 
urally conclude that all the region is like that. The author 
failed to say that this is true of certain localities only. He seems 
to have missed all those vast areas of Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia and 
Alabama where excellent highways have been constructed. If 
Professor Ross had traveled in an automobile instead of with 
a knapsack on his back he would doubtless have had a different 
impression of the country. 

“While in the closet-valleys the Highlanders have. . . reverted 
to the half-barbaric.” 

Such a statement is worthy of a pedagogical moron. It would 
have been just as easy for the author to say that there are spots 
in the mountains just as there are certain localities in Madison 
or New York where social standards are at a very low ebb. It 
is unpardonable for any one to make the statement in a way 
that leads the reader to conclude that the people in all the closet- 
valleys are degenerate. There are several thousand closet-valleys 
which are evidently unknown to the author... . 

“Primitive in their disregard of law.” 

If the author knew any more than a child about the moun- 
tain people he would understand that there are a few people 
in almost every community who disregard the law; but the over- 
whelming majority believe in law and law enforcement. In this 
respect the people of the mountains are very much like those in 
Madison. 

“Married in her early *teens—the unmarried girl of eighteen 
is looked upon as an old maid.” 

How any man with Professor Ross’s sense of values could 
come out of the mountains with a conclusion like that is beyond 
my comprehension. It is well known that mountain girls do not 
as a rule marry in their early "teens. The average age at which 
girls marry is twenty years. Nor is a girl of eighteen looked 
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- « « the innocent sleep. 

Sleep that knits up the ravel’d sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, 


“You got me doin’ it, too,” said Dink, stretch. 
ing himself heartily. “You and Coolidge. In 
goin’ to hit the hay.” 

“Soporific,” murmured Mr. Binns. 

“Soft-soporific,” said Elmer. 

The meeting adjourned out of respect to the fimmcn*?? 
conqueror of insomnia. — 


Fetrx Ray. 


upon as an old maid. One wonders what manner of old grap. 
nies Professor Ross talked with while in the mountains in order 
to get all this misinformation. 

“One never hears of a wife rebelling at her lot.” 

This is conclusive evidence that Professor Ross does not know 
enough about the mountains to interpret the life of the region 
to intelligent people. . . . 

“They [the girls] lack self-confidence.” 


If Professor Ross would only take the trouble to come Hon. E 
Berea College I would be most happy to introduce him to a fey Senate 
mountain girls who would be able to prove to him that he dos Washit 
not know what he is talking about. . . . Dear $ 

“Nothing is more misleading than the time-honored phras, On : 
‘Southern chivalry.’ ” activiti 

It is dificult for a Southern man to comment on such an ob of Inv: 
noxious phrase in decent language. It so happens that many of dents ¥ 


us who have traveled widely over the mountains have seen about ean wl 
as much chivalry among the people as a whole as we have seen nae 
in certain other sections of America... . the De 

“Among the males of the Highlanders there is scarcely a trace 
of chivalry.” 

This statement is so utterly false and so insulting to every 
red-blooded man of the mountains that it need not be com. 
mented on. 

“The Highlanders’ comment on our participation in the World 
War is worthy of morons.” 


Mr. 


a grou] 
partme! 
peniten 
activiti: 
In othe 


: a : then se 
It is very evident there are some millions of Highlanders whos Our 
comments Professor Ross didn’t hear. He seems to have been ' 
od : re him ab 
the victim of circumstances which have attended the footsteps of Califor 
r 


other “get-learned-quick” travelers who have entered the moun- 
tains for the purpose of learning all there is to know about th 
people in a fortnight or two while sauntering along back !ana 
in the most out-of-the-way regions. When the mountain peopl 


sentence 
under t 
ers of 


learn what a visitor is looking for they usually try to show it tubereu 
to him. It matters not whether it reflects on their outstanding were 
characteristics; if they are to be made commonplace cattle some acciden 
of them fall in with the joke and play the part. The innocest o ng 

1923), | 


traveler often goes away without ever discovering that he has 
been sold... . sentence 


"3 Jersey 
Berea, Kentucky. Joun F. Smitu. Mr. Fi: 
[The following comment on Professor Smith’s letter is by ves o 

that he 


Professor Jerome Dowd, of the University of Oklahoma, who ac 
companied Professor Ross on the walking tour which resulted 2 press h 


the series of articles on Pocketed Americans. Professor Dowd is 3 munitio! 
North Carolinian by birth, who has gone into the mountains of then ar 
western North Carolina and other spots in the Appalachian sent hin 
nearly every summer for many years——THE Epirors. | The « 
the Dep 

IR: I have read Professor Smith’s criticism of the articles bf that it « 
Professor Ross on Pocketed Americans, and it occurs to me ‘0 of Ame 
say that there seems to be no ground for controversy betwee in the 
Professors Smith and Ross in regard to the facts alluded to 2 Act, wh 


Pocketed Americans. 

Professor Smith admits that he has seen “here and there al 
the things mentioned in Pocketed Americans,” and his only ree 
son for objecting to anything in the articles is that he supposs 
that the author intended his statements to apply to all of th 
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Appalachian mounaineers. The evident intention of Professor 
Ross, as the title of his articles indicated, was to bring out the 
extraordinary results of isolation, and he naturally picked out 
the things he observed in the most isolated communities. 

Far from any intention of disparaging the Appalachian peo- 
ple, Professor Ross was everywhere impressed, as he stated in 
one of his articles, with the superior type of Americtn stock in- 
habiting those mountain regions. 

Professor Ross is a keen.and penetrating observer, and in all 
of his books, dealing with conditions in various parts of the 
world, he displays a rare genius for seizing upon the things 
fundamental and vital. Even when his interpretations provoke 
controversy they have the merit of throwing light on the facts 
from a new angle. 

Norman, Oklahoma. 


How To Get Into Jail 


IR: It is hoped that all who read the following letter sent 
S to Senator Wheeler, will, for the sake of justice and free- 
dom, write at once to President Coolidge urging the release 
of Nicholas S. Zogg, the last remaining political prisoner, who 
has already served six years in the Federal Penitentiary at 


Atlanta. 


Jerome Down. 


ELLEN WINsOR. 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


[Enclosure] 
Washington, D. C. 
May 8th, 1924. 
Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 7 


Dear Sir: 

On account of the interest your Committee is taking in the 
activities of the Department of Justice and the Burns Bureau 
of Investigation, we wish to call to your attention some inci- 
dents which occurred recently and to give you certain informa- 
tion which was brought out during an interview he'd between 
the undersigned and Mr. James A, Finch, Pardon Attorney in 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Finch admitted frankly to our delegation, composed of 
a group of eleven women interested in free speech, that the De- 
partment of Justice had secured a long-term imprisonment in the 
penitentiary of a man named Fritz W. Bishoff through the 
activities of two of its men acting as “agents provocateurs.” 
In other words, that Bishoff was framed by the Department and 
then sent to the penitentiary for a long term. 

Our delegation calléd on Mr. Finch on May 6, to talk with 
him about the case of Nicholas S$. Zogg, who was convicted in 
California in 1918,. and has been in prison ever since. He was 
sentenced to ten years under the Espionage Act and two years 
under the Draft Act for opposing enlistment and aiding “prison- 
ers of conscience.” Zogg, who is sixty years old, is ill with 
tuberculosis and has already served six years. In reply to our 
question as to why Zogg had not been given his liberty (he was 
accidentally not included among the I. W. W. prisoners granted 
an unconditional release by President Coolidge in December, 
1923), when the President had commuted the twenty-five year 
sentence of Fritz W. + Bishoff, a German, sentenced in New 
Jersey in 1918, for attempting destruction of war munitions. 
Mr. Finch stated in substance that Bishoff was to be released 
and deported because he had actually not committed a crime; 
that he had been led by two of the Department's agents to ex- 
press his readiness to perform an act of destruction of war 
munitions; these agents had incited the act of violence and 
then anticipating the act, had apprehended their victim and 
sent him to jail. 

The objects of this letter are to call attention to the fact that 
the Department of Justice in this acknowledgement has admitted 
that it employs methods repugnant to the customs and traditions 
of America; and to the fact that Nicholas Zogg is still held 
in the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary under a repealed Espionage 
Act, while all other political prisoners have been freed. 

Lavinia L. Dock, 
Fayetteville, Pennsylvania. 
ELiten WInsor, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
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Why Three Dollars for Whiskey ? 


IR: On my own behalf as well as that of millions of other 


decent and law-abiding Americans who are in the declining 
years of life and of course subject to the infirmities of age, we 
would like to know why it is that when our physicians give us 
a prescription to be filled at the corner drugwist’s, said prescr ption 
sometimes calling for alcoholic stimulant, or in plain words 


whisky, why does the druggist charge three dollars for a pint 
of whisky that in pre-Volstead days could be purchased for fifty 
cents? It seems as if the well-known law of supply and demand 
which is supposed to regulate the prices of all commodities re- 
verses itself when it comes to the purchase of whisky on a doc- 
tor’s prescription at the corner drug-store. 


Los Angeles, California. Tuomas Dopps, 
Do Americans Believe in Democracy? 


IR: The New Republic is to be congratulated on its at- 
S tempt to place the Washington investigations in their proper 
light. And you asked a crucial question, which should be even 
more emphatically reiterated, when you wished to know why 
the American people show such lethargic indifference toward 
the senatorial revelations. After all, do the American peop! 
really believe in democracy? There is a vast amount of lip- 
service paid to the democratic ideal by those who would be 
hard pushed were they required to define it, and even more by 
those who, if they spoke frankly, would be found not to be- 
lieve in democracy at all. The era of the pioneer business 
man is not yet come to an end, and the pioneer business man, 
recruited continuously from the vast American bourgeoisie, be- 
lieves that “the people” is but a euphemism for the individual, 
and that the individual is entitled to all he can get, and by 
any means. This certainly does not imply democratic control; 
does it not imply a lack of belief in democracy? 


H. D. Jorpow, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Immigration and Americanism 


IR: The English, French, Germans and Spanish who came 
S to America in the early days acted on the assumption that 
the country did not belong to the Indians, who were already 
here. The European and other immigrants of recent decades 
have acted on a similar assumption—America does not belong 
to Americans, 

In your editorial on the making of an American nation, I 
think you underestimate the importance of the racial element 
in the disunity of mind that now afflicts this country. We are 
becoming less and less like-minded because of it. We are be- 
coming less and less capable of “reconstructing the moral and 
social ideal upon the realization of which they (the American 
people) must depend for the conservation and the increase of 
their national unity.” 

It is easy to sneer at American traditions and ideals, and 
even to say that we haven't any. No nation can have them if 
made up of scores of different, psychologically different races. 

The old Americans are getting a little panicky, and no wonder. 
This response to the situation takes on the aspect of race preju- 
dice. It finds one expression in the Ku Klux Klan and an- 
other, and a higher, in hundred percentism. America, Amer- 
icans and Americanism are being crowded out of America, It 
is inevitable that there should be silly forms of protest and 
rebellion. But the Ku Klux Klan and the hundred percenters 
are fundamentally right from the standpoint of an American 
unity and destiny. If America is to go anywhere, except to 
further disunity and destruction, either the still ascendant but 
hard-pressed racial group that has dominated American life in 
the past must abdicate in favor of another, or else it must 
“preserve America for the Americans’—preserve its racial 
ascendancy, and increase it; and follow its own lines of social, 
political and religious life. Some other race than the “Nordics,” 
or “Anglo-Saxons,” or “Americans’—loose terms, of course, 
these are—may be superior; but that is not the question: 


Rarmonp G. FULLER. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Hedda Gabler 


Hedda Gabler, by Henrik Ibsen. Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, May 16, 1924. 


ISS CLAIRE EAMES has some qualities which 
make her extremely persuasive in the réle of 
Hedda Gabler. She is able to show us with remarkable 
success both the respectable General’s daughter of upper 
middle-class Christiania who is always afraid of what 
people will say and is bitterly disappointed when it turns 
out that her husband cannot give her a man in livery, and 
the sardonic and dry young woman who sees grimly 
through all the idiots and bores of her provincial circle 
at the same time that she is incapable of escaping from 
them. She presents a distinguished and exceedingly hand- 
some figure, with a fine sharpness and precision for the 
sharpness and precision of Ibsen’s lines. And she has 
also—though I seemed to note it less in this réle than 
in some of her parts with the Provincetown Players— a 
sort of nervous intensity and energy which lends a force 
to everything she does. She takes possession of the rooms 
on the stage as if they were actually her house and, with- 
out underlining the disdain which is sheathed in much of 
Hedda’s politeness, she never fails to make us feel her 
isolation among the people of her household. 

Yet one cannot help doubting a little whether the lady 

Miss Eames depicts would ever have come to grief as 
Hedda did. The thief motive for Hedda Gabler’s cata- 
strophe is to be found in her suppressed romanticism. She 
is a conventional and correct young lady who craves un- 
conventional and exciting experience but has not impulses 
sufficiently vigorous to make her embrace life as it offers 
itself. The result is that she compensates herself for 
her boring existence by indulging her imagination; and 
since she has no first-hand knowledge of life, her dreams, 
not being based on realities, are always made ridiculous 
by the event. As a girl, she has been fascinated by Lov- 
borg but when he has tried to make love to her has 
threatened to shoot him. And when she finds that an- 
other woman has given herself to him and changed the 
_whole course of his career, she is not merely jealous of 
her rival but disappointed at the sort of person Lovborg 
has become. For it is in the character of Lucifer that 
he has fascinated her; she does not want him reformed; 
she wants him to be a Byronic man of genius who thinks 
boldly and lives dangerously. In other words, she wants 
him to be a sort of person she herself likes to fancy she 
might be if she had courage as well as imagination. As 
it is, she is too inhibited and self-centred to do anything 
except ruin the work of the other woman—who, though 
far less intelligent than Hedda, is much closer to the 
forces of life. Hedda starts Lovborg drinking again and, 
instead of saving the romantic figure, destroys the man. 

Now Miss Eames, I feel, has not quite given its value 
to the passionate and romantic side of Hedda. No doubt 
it is somewhat difficult to do this; Ibsen’s text is in his 
most rigidly prosaic manner; the poetry which he ex- 
cluded from his middle plays had not yet begun to find 
its way back into his prose through the symbolism of 
Little Eyolf and The Master Builder and there is 
certainly little enough which lends itself easily to the 
expression of romantic emotion. Yet even the indications 
which Ibsen gives seem to me to have been rather slighted 
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by Miss Eames. Hedda as a girl is supposed to have 
imagined Lovborg at his drinking-parties as a sort of 
Dionysiac figure “with vine-leaves in his hair.” That is 
silly but it is her idea of a drinking-party because she does 
not know anything about them. In the second act, when 
they come together again, she deliberately tries to reviye 
the Dionysian Lovborg and when at the end of the act 
she tells Thea that he will come back from Judge Brack’; 
party “with vine-leaves in his hair” she is backing the 
Dionysian Lovborg against the reformed and efficien: 
Lovborg whom Thea has created. Unless I am mistake» 
in Miss Eames’s intention, she gave this line an ironic an 
malicious value instead of an enthusiastic one. Yet t 
fact that it is intended to be enthusiastic seems pro\ 
by a later passage in which Hedda, who has heard in 
the meantime the true story of the drunken debauch, say; 
that she has “lost her faith in the vine-leaves,” thereby 
implying that she formerly had it. Similarly, when she 
gives Lovborg the pistol and, not having any idea of how 
he might naturally be expected to behave, tells him 
put an end to his life “beautifully,” Miss Eames did 
not quite make me feel that Hedda considered herself 
the heroine of a romantic and splendid scene. Yet the 
force of the wonderful line in the last act, when she 
learns again that the reality has been different from her 
fancy—“Oh, what curse is it that makes everything | 
touch turn ludicrous and mean?”—must depend on the ex- 
tent to which we have previously been convinced of the 
beauty and fire of her dreams. Hedda, like Madame 
Bovary, has only found life ludicrous and mean because 
she has refused to face it from the beginning, she has al- 
lowed her emotional life to remain in an imaginary world 
where it is, however, perhaps all the more vivid for being 
imprisoned and concentrated.—Mr. Fritz Leiber as Lov- 
borg, on his part, was rather heavy and thick of speech 
and did not make it particularly easy for Miss Eames 
in her character of Hedda to establish the contact which 
strikes off the spark between them. 

Mr. Roland Young as Brack fell short a little in force- 
fulness—for, after all, Brack was sufficiently aggressive 
to pursue Hedda and sufficiently relentless to drive her 
into a corner; and he did not do very much with the 
famous curtain, where Ibsen’s stage direction clearly in- 
dicates that Brack has at last been shaken out of his com- 
placency by a moment of panic; but he reproduces to 
perfection Brack’s legal coldness, his slightly contemptu- 
ous superior manner and his toneless accuracy of speech. 

None of the actors perhaps embodies his character so 
completely as Mr. Digges in the rdle of Tesman; there 
may be a number of things which Mr. Digges cannot & 
but if there were a Moscow Art Theatre in America | 
Should vote him as one of the charter members and 
back him to become at least the Luzhky of the company. 
Embody her réle, on the other hand, is precisely what 
Miss Margalo Gilmore as Thea Elvsted does not quite 
succeed in doing; she is charming, of course, as she always 
is, and in some ways admirably suited for Thea, but all 
too recognizable the moment she appears as not Sheriff 
Elvsted’s old governess at all but Miss Margalo Gilmore. 

Mr. Robert Edmond Jones has followed the Russians 
in producing Ibsen with the costume and settings of the 
period, and altogether deserves our gratitude for manag- 
ing an intelligent and interesting production of a master 
piece. 

Epmunp WIson. 


June 4, 192: 
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have . 

oi Yet Another Savior 

at is 

does Ethics and Some Modern World Problems, by William 
hen McDougall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Vi\ 

~ NXIOUS blonds, afraid of getting tanned, have 
CK § 


in the past ten years, been offered a variety of 
social cosmetics, all of them with one essential ingredient 
—‘“Nordic supremacy.” The advertisements of the nos- 
trums have been variously stated, but they have all 
sounded alarums and propounded excursions—against 
rising tides of color, attacks on civilization, race suicide, 
social degeneration and such like bogies of the bleached 
mind. Saving civilization is an immemorial indoor sport. 
There is not an age, not a generation, which is without 
some prophetic soul that sees it swinging to ruin, and, 
trepitant with horror before the last judgment coming at 
last, stutters or rants a way of salvation. Since Gobineau, 
the form of it which is associated with the fantasies about 
Nordic supremacy has had a growing vogue. The Lapu- 
tas of Europe and America palpitate with its variants. 
As an indoor sport for pseudo-scientists it divides honors 
with Mah Jong. 

1 Mr. McDougall’s present pronouncement is the most 
recent addition to the visions of disaster and the gospels 








rs of salvation which began to flood the market with the 
me [ag World War. Mr. McDougall is among the latest of the 
use (aE lvation army of the world. 

re He is so more fittingly than most of the company. A 
rd (gg metaphysician and dialectician among psychologists, with 
ing a flair for moralizing, he has been able to set the tune for 


a good deal of ratiocination about the human mind, par- 
-) Mg ticularly in that field of speculation and fancy which is 
known as social psychology. His work on that subject has 
, fecnabled professors of advertising, sociology and business 
psychology to dispense with observation and reflection, 
and to pattern words and prejudices in arrangements of 
mental faculties whose originals are to be sought in the 


* psychologizing of scholastics. In other fields—as that 
re of the relation of body to mind—he has been the de- 
‘ne (aap tender of conceptions of a similar origin and nature. To 
m- [gg Politics he seems, like so many others, to have been turned 
to Way the war. The passions of nationalism possessed him 
~- tly. He appears to have been deeply and hopefully im- 
-), ePressed by one set of statistical speculations about the 
so R2™my intelligence tests. With the result that though an 
re Pggtltogether recent immigrant himself, he has, like 


, Polish counts and Russian dukes, been able to sympathize 


1 fully with all the anxieties of the most privileged of the 
nd Mag ™ative American classes. He has been able to worry 
ee whether America was safe for democracy, to make moan 
at Wag over the chances that fewer people like themselves might 
‘te [gg ° getting born, and in other ways to conduct his ratioci- ° 
ys gation as should a professor heedful of the rights and 
I privileges of the righteous and privileged classes. 

f That he should be so able is a virtue that arises, one 


. who has read him carefully must infer, from the medi- 
aeval simplicity of his habit of mind, the naive con- 


ns 
he ceptualism of his intellectual furniture. Not the human 
g- MaePsyche alone, but the whole world of life and thought 


f° come up, in. his dialectic, extraordinarily uncomplex. 
Living causes.in human contacts and human behavior do 
hot seem to interest him. The world he lives in is con- 
trolled, not by specific emotions, hungers, passions, in- 
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sights and aspirations, interpenetrative among themselves 
and reacting to impacts from the changing natural and 
social environment, but by “codes of ethics” which must 
be “higher” or “lower.” ‘These are not the 
multitudes of group patternings that succeed one another 
in history, but simply and everlastingly two in number, 
and antipodal in character. One is the code of the “uni- 
versal system.” ‘The other is the code of the “national 
system.” There are these two and no more, 
them warfare wages. “Our civilization” has been devel- 
oped on this warfare. To follow, in Mr. McDougall’s 
own words: “neither system alone will suffice as the basis 
of our civilization; the National system, unchecked by its 
rival, must lead to such disasters as the recent World 
War; ... the Universal system, unmodified by 
nition of the validity of the National system, must lead 
... therefore the great 


in ] ” 
coues 


Between 


, 
the recog- 


to universal stagnation and decay; 
need of our time is some national and effective synthesis 
of the two systems.” 

And, needless to say Mr. McDougall rises in this book 
to promulgate this needed synthesis, that never yet was on 
sea or land. 

The synthesis consists of a new “code” for all men, a 
code to be derived from aiming at “this enduring highest 
happiness of the greatest number.” And the greatest 
number includes, by mathematical necessity, the unborn. 

Now the unborn, to be happy, must be well born. That 
is, they must be the offspring of the middle and upper 
(but especially the middle) which are the better, classes. 
“Universal Ethics” prevents this, because it requires the 
conservation of the unfit, and these increase more rapidly 
than the fit. There is a constant “dysgenic selective re- 
production,” enhanced by a miscegenation which lowers 
the “average moral and intellectual endowment of the 
population of each civilized country.” Salvation from 
this, the protection of “the highest product of evolution,” 
alias “the cultured life of well organized societies,” 
would be effected by disfranchising all manner of unfit 
and illiterates, and confining the franchise to “those who 


had passed a certain grade of education.””’ These would 
constitute the ruling class, Class A. All others would 
make up Class C. Intermarriage between the classes 


ought to be prohibited and in any event would be penal- 
ized by the demotion of the upperclassmen. There 
also be an intermediate Class B which would be composed 
of all children of A parents and of children of C parents 
who had passed a satisfactory examination. After twenty 
or twenty-five years of probation, B people, on taking suc- 
cessfully appropriate tests, would be admitted to Class A. 
Each nation would thus put a premium on the breeding 
of its best. It would also be a unit in a true international 
system. 


would 


Comment on this fantasy would be superfluous. The 
exposition of the débacle of “dysgenic selective reproduc- 
tion” that leads up to it is stuffed with motion-picture 
revisions of the actualities of European history, with re- 
liance on doubtful pseudo-economic speculations like Cor- 
bin’s on the middle class and still more doubtful psycho- 
“ logical ones statistically formulated, like Brigham’s on 

American intelligence. How essentially a house of cards 
is every notion in this field regarding the relations of race 
and culture may be observed in the mere arithmetical con- 
sideration that each and every person living today would 
count about 4,000,000 ancestors in the time of Colum- 
bus, and 57,000,000 in the time of Christ, and the in- 
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crease is proportional as you go farther back. The blood 
of the miscellany of the world is in everyone’s veins, and 
what shall be dominant and what recessive is, culturally, 
at least, as much a matter of time and place and circum- 
stance as it is of inheritance. Far more, in fact. A 
few reflections of this sort show up Mr. McDougall’s 
scheme of salvation for the hokum that it is. 

This does not mean that this book should not be read. 
Anyone who is interested in the processes by which private 
anxiety will build itself an ivory tower of public doctrine 
will find a pleasant evening’s entertainment in this book. 
For weight he may read also the appendices proposing “the 
only possible” means to preserve world peace, and com- 
mentaries on the Bok peace plans. 


H. M. Kaien. 


Two Yearners for 
Yesterday 


The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton, by Gerald Bullett. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.25. 

Some Thoughts on Hilaire Belloc, by Patrick Bray- 
brooke. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50. 


R. WELLS once said that if we must have preach- 
ers let them at least be as brilliant as Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton; and one is tempted to add that if there 
must be critics of preachers, let them at least be as sharp 
as Gerald Bullett. No more understanding and devastat- 
ing study of England’s prize barker for the Good Old 
Days has yet appeared than this of Mr. Bullett’s. It 
hacks its way through Fra Chesterton’s ideology very like 
a whetted Juggernaut, and when at last it halts, perhaps 
a little out of breath and apologetic, the whole country- 
side is spattered with quivering bits of flesh and muscle. 
Bullett admires and loves his subject—and sees through 
him. The “joyous crusader riding a-tilt against all the 
forces of infidelity” may cower less courageous souls 
with his thunder of fiats and splutter of epigrams, but not 
this intrepid critic. He is himself altogether too con- 
summate a master of thunder and splutter ever to be quite 
taken in by it from someone else. 

And therein lies the one great weakness of Mr. Bul- 
lett’s work: it is, like so much of Chesterton’s own writ- 
ing, too blusteringly clever and smart. “To kick up a 
dust, even though it be gold dust, is hardly the prime func- 
tion of literature,” complains the critic in his discussion 
of Chesterton’s style—and the same may be said of the 
prime function of criticism. Mr. Bullett gives us almost 
too much of a good thing, and exhausts us. His wit 
flashes so that one rarely quite has time to see where or 
how deeply it stabs. From the Prefatory Note through 
to the Bibliography there is not a page, hardly even a 
paragraph, without its blinding plunge and slash. 


Posterity is the god of those pedants who would 
die (and may it be soon) rather than make a mistake. 


Or again: 
Compared with the brilliance, the frigid frivolity, 


of Oscar Wilde, Mr. Chesterton’s is rather the cosy 
brilliance of logs blazing on an open hearth. 


Or in another vein: 
His [Chesterton’s] literary life is an untiring 
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crusade against the major modern heresies, a crusade 
that threatens every moment to become a charade. 


But perhaps a gentler and more decorous approach 
would never have availed against so bristling a giant as 
Chesterton. As it is we lay down Mr. Bullett’s book 
with the feeling that this critical David has felled his 
Goliath not with a tiny stone from his sling but with 
the giant’s own sword. 

That may not be the aptest metaphor, however, for 
both the champions use weapons that are explosive rather 
than incisive. Perhaps the better way to characterize this 
study of Mr. Bullett’s would be to murmur what a pity 
it is that his given name is not Dum-dum. 


Mr. Braybrooke’s study of that other Defender of the & 


Faith, Hilaire Belloc, is decidedly a poorer article. It is 
a fragmentary bit of tenth-rate journalism by one who, 
having already written Oddments and Suggestive 
Fragments, must have a queer liking for that sort of 
thing. 

The book sets out to evaluate Belloc as politician, theo- 
logian, anti-Semite, historian, poet, essayist, and traveller 
—all in 125 pages. It tries hard to be judicially apprais- 
ing, and succeeds only in being either sophomorically 
severe or else gushingly fulsome. Hilaire Belloc has 
written on so many varied subjects, and often with such 
ridiculously slight equipment, that it would be difficult to 
find a writer more open to assault in all contemporary 
England. In the hands of a Gerald Bullett he would be 
little less than pulverized; but from Braybrooke he escapes 
with little more than a clumsy pummeling. 

The trouble is, of course, that Mr. Braybrooke, who 
alternately beats up and hugs his subject, ‘does neither 
with art or understanding. His thinking is as slipshod as 
his punctuation—and one need go no further than the 
preface to learn how adverse a criticism that is. For in- 
stance, with great heat and many furious lunges he tries 
to demolish the pathetic reasoning beneath Belloc’s anti- 
Semitism—and then ends up with an exhortation to the 
churches to remember that “it is more necessary to make 
the Jew Christian than to quarrel about Episcopacy or the 
Virgin Birth!” 

It is a far cry, therefore, from Bullett to Braybrooke. 
Both set out to pass judgment on England’s literary Gog 
and Magog, but while the one is courageous, the other 
somehow succeeds only in being impudent. While the 
one laughs good-naturedly, the other seems rather to 
thumb his nose. Sir Charles Higham’s well-advertised 
foreword to Braybrooke’s study does not help the book 
out very much, for it is only eleven lines in length! So 
that all in all poor Belloc gets perhaps shabbier treatment 
than even his bitterest disparagers could wish him. 

Lewis Browne. 


Gold 


Gold, by Jacob Wassermann. Translated by Lowist 
Collier Willcox. New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


HE practice of changing the name of a book in 
transition from one language to another is objec 
tionable on several grounds. For one thing, it is con- 
fusing to readers, librarians, and bibliographers. A mort 
important objection is that the translated title may con 
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eal or even belie the author’s intention. Wassermann 
would seem to have suffered twice in this way in the 
generally commendable European Library of Messrs. 
arcourt, Brace. The World’s Illusion is a more strik- 
ng title than the name of the hero, under which the 
hook originally appeared, and preserves something of 
e symbolism suggested by Christian Wahnschaffer, but 
are we sure that the effect is not to exaggerate or over- 
subtilize the author’s intention, to send us searching for 
meanings which are not there? In the case of the last 
olume to be translated, Gold suggests only one element 
in the complication of selfishness and depravity in which 
society is caught and which is represented by the chief 
character, Ulrika Woytich. 


Ulrika Woytich is a vampire, a domestic devil, who 
fastens upon a respectable bourgeois home. Herr Mylius 
js the Prussian father who holds his wife, his son and 
three daughters in a state of complete economic and 
social subjection. Ulrika saves the life of the youngest 
daughter, Josephine, at the fire in the Ring Theatre, and 
like the witch Geraldine in Christabel, follows her into 
the bosom of her family. She discovers that the old 
dealer in antiquities is enormously rich, and leads the 
family in a raid on his resources. It is very simple— 
they merely borrow and spend and take. Under the 
steady assault the old man breaks and crumbles; when his 
wife rents a palace in his name he submits, and becomes 
a ghostly wanderer amid the new magnificence. The 
long suppressed desires of generations of a_ healthy 
bourgeoisie burn with fierceness, and Ulrika, like a sala- 
mander, moves through the flames as she did in the burn- 
ing theatre, cool, collected, active, resourceful, turning 
everything to her advantage, piling up a fortune by 
percentages on her patrons’ extravagance, and choosing 
for her own their chief treasures. “Ulrika believed in 
nothing and doubted everything. ‘The only things she 
did not doubt were those that she could hold in her 
nands.” She makes noble marriages for the older 
daughters at a cost of 600,000 gulden each. She 
arranges an intellectual life for the mother, with a salon 
full of notabilities. She ministers to the depraved desires 
of the son. Like Vivian with Merlin she holds Mylius 
in thrall, and the old man has no pleasure except in her 
society. Only Josephine stands out against her, and amid 
the madness of a rotting world lives nobly and disin- 
terestedly, sacrificing herself to her mother’s desires as 
excited by Ulrika, but in the end achieving a somewhat 
fantastically arranged triumph. 

Gold is a less pretentious canvas than The World’s 
Illusion or The Goose Man. In these the personalities 
of saint and artist tend to elevate the scale and dignify 
the issues. Gold is on the plane of ordinary life. Wasser- 
mann is not a realist in detail. Like Dostoievsky he 
paints in fantastic forms and explosive colors; but this 
tendency is more restrained in Gold than in its prede- 
cessors. With his broad strokes he bodies forth the years 
of decadence leading down to the wreck of war. One 
structural defect in the book is its division or prolongation 
into two parts. In the second or post-war portion we are 
introduced to new characters or to old ones grown out 
of our recollection of them. ‘The reader’s interest in 
cial conditions in Austria after the war is defeated by 
Wassermann’s elusive method, and this method in turn 
fails to make significant the struggle of Josephine and 
Ulrika The method by which the latter’s humiliation 
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is wrought is too arranged, too obvious. Moral lesson 
aside, it would have been better to leave Ulrika at the 
peak of her triumph. 

Rospert Morss Loverr. 


Costs and Profits 


Costs and Profits: The Relation to Business Cycles, 
by Hudson Bridge Hastings. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 


NYONE who enjoys problems in chess or bridge 

and is interested in the causes of industrial de- 
pressions may spend a few profitable evenings with this 
book. In 168 pages of close analysis it presents with- 
out a splinter of unnecessary intellectual lumber a thesis 
which might easily have occupied a volume of three times 
the size. It is, in a sense, a sequel to Money by Foster 
and Catchings, and is, like that book, one of the publi- 
cations of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search. 

No comprehensive summary of such a compact study 
can be given in a review. Its freshness lies not in the 
basic theory, which has been more or less vaguely sug- 
gested before by numerous writers, but in the precision 
of the method, which by qualitative analysis restates and 
refines the hypothesis to a form sufficiently exact so that 
it may be tested by an examination of data. 


The author, having in mind the conception of the 
“circuit flow of money” from the consumer about the 
economic system and back to the consumer again, seeks 
to discover how in the ordinary course of business a de- 
ficiency of purchasing power arises in relation to the 
quantity of goods and services produced for sale. He 
finds his answer in the customary practices of business 
men during a period of revival. As long as all money 
received by those engaged in business is disbursed in such 
a way that it may be spent again by buyers of commodi- 
ties for consumption, the volume of purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers remains equal to the volume of 
goods produced. But if such money is used for the 
building up of larger stocks on hand, or for the expan- 
sion of accounts receivable, or for the paying off of bank 
loans, it leads to the reduction of purchasing power in 
the hands of the “ultimate buyer.” Then the expanding 
production of goods goes on, while the available supply of 
money for the purchase of goods is rapidly reduced by 
being shunted into these pockets. The inevitable result is 
overproduction for the effective demand at the prices 
which are prevalent. 

There is little doubt that in the game of hide the 
thimble with the causes of industrial depression, Mr. 
Hastings is very “warm.” Some theory or theories of 
this general type are likely to be substantiated by the 
facts. But there are puzzling questions left by his 
analysis. Just why is it that money spent for the enlarge- 
ment of stocks on hand does not reach the ultimate buyer 
so that these stocks may be sold? Surely it goes to the 
original sellers of the materials and so does not remain 
out of circulation. It seems as if Mr. Hastings were 
begging the question by postulating that it is used for the 
accumulation of “abnormally large” stocks.. 

Georce Sou.e. 
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Negro Poets 


Negro Poets and Their Poems, by Robert T. Kerlin. 
Washington: The Associated Publishers. $1.50. 

Veiled Aristocrats, by Gertrude Sanborn. Washington: 
The Associated Publishers. $1.50. 


ERE are two books by white writers on the Negro. 
Of the two the one on the Negro poets is infinitely 
the better. 

In Veiled Aristocrats the author sets out with a 
flourish of trumpets and a clash of cymbals, a perfor- 
mance that is trying in its comical aspects, to prove that 
the Negro is as good as the white man, and, from the 
viewpoint of art and culture and the nobler aesthetics, a 
damn sight better. 

The study of the orientations of Negro thought as 
caught up and expressed in the contemporary poetry of the 
Negro is always a source of temptation to the anthologist 
and folk lorist. Professor Kerlin, a martyr to the cause 
of Negro liberty, (in 1919, while on the faculty of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, he wrote a letter to the Governor 
of Arkansas in which he pieaded for the release of the 
Elaine rioters, and was forthwith dismissed from the In- 
stitute) goes beyond Jupiter Hammon to those “black and 
unknown bards who gave to the world the priceless treas- 
ure of those canticles of love and woe, the camp meeting 
spirituals.” 

It is a worthy effort, and Negro Poets and Their 
Poems ought to go far towards bridging the gap that 
exists between the black and white races in the United 
States today. Now that the Inter-Racial Commission, 
with its activities reaching out into eight hundred southern 
communities, is, to the Philistine South, an unpleasant 
reality, it would be well for it, in its effort to enlighten 
opinion on the Negro problem at the core, to see to it 
that a textbook like Professor Robert Kerlin’s is used in 
the leading schools and colleges throughout the white 
South. 

The fault to be found with Miss Sanborn’s novel is 
artistic, not sociologic. And this, it seems to the reviewer, 
is a problem that baffles most white people who write stories 
and novels about the American Negro. 

It is a matter of prying into the soul of an alien race 

. . made so by the oppressive genius of the dominant 
group. 

The action of Veiled Aristocrats takes place in the en- 
virons of the Black Belt of Chicago. Baldly, it is the 
story of Carr McClellan, a colored sculptor, and a white 
girl (who turns out afterwards to be of a “mixed” race) 
and their nuptial flight to Europe. (It is the vogue for 
authors of inter-racial romances to ring the curtain down 
on the Defiant Two basking either on the tropical shores 
of Brazil or the Republican bosom of France.) One 
cannot help but note throughout the icy narrative the 
technique of the explorer, the passion to iterate and re- 
iterate. 

Here, look at these people. They are just as good as any 
of you. In fifty-seven years of freedom they’ve piled up 
so many head of cattle, so many acres of agricultural land, 
so many hogs, so many bushels of wheat, so many grains 
of rice,—they graduate so many doctors and lawyers and 
cow punchers every year. (Shades of the Negro Year 
Book!) Now, let me take you into their homes. See that 
portrait on the wall there? It is that buxom quadroon’s 
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paternal grandfather. . . . Sh . . . I won’t tell anyon, 
my dear, but I'll tell you. In the old Reconstructio, 
Days he was Governor of Florida. A regular Blue Bloo; 4 
Well, he’s her aristocratic ancestor. ... There! Th 
secret is out. Yes, my dear, these colored folks are just x 
cultured and as aristocratic as we are. Only they are hid 
den by a veil of star dust... a veil . . . an ommnipresey, 
veil, ... 

And the procession goes on, very like a Cook’s Tou; 
with flags and drum-beating and with the loud smashin, 
of cymbals. 

This advertisement (and I am not unmindful of Mig 
Sanborn’s lofty purpose) shorn of the vestiges of zxsthet 
polish, of the Negro’s “equality,” is the most naif argy. 
ment in favor of the black man’s inferiority, and Negrog 
agitatedly do not care for it. 


Eric D. WALRONp. 


The Hussy 


The Hussy, by Boine Grainger. New York: Bon 


and Liveright. $2.00. 


HE title of The Hussy sounds a disturbingly fals 

note, an irrelevant insistence on a convention: 
point of view absent from the novel itself. For, ai. 
though Constance Nye lives with two men before he 
marriage and consents to live with two others after it, 
the world’s opinion of her plays a remarkably subordinat: 
réle in her career and enters not at all into her emotional 
experience. The cabins and studios that receive thes 
lovers know nothing of the Parisian double entrance or 
the heavily veiled woman who has left her cab at the foot 
of the street. 

Curiously enough the taste of forbidden fruit bravely 
eaten in the open seems to be rather flat. Constance makes 
her uncertain way to a sanctioned and somewhat depres: 
ing conclusion. One suspects her of being less splendid 
than she was originally intended to be. In her early youth 
in the far West she loves two men fearlessly and with : 
proud acceptance of the consequences. Later she goes t 
New York, begins sketching, marries and settles down 
domesticity in a cramping suburb. But her marriage 
a failure—for reasons too complicated to chronicle— an< & 
she leaves her husband, returning to her old work ané 
her old friends in New York. The latter part of the 
novel is chiefly devoted to her efforts, to equate th 
various men who desire her with her own conceptions o! 
love and happiness, and although these men seem u0- 
worthy of the heroine and the author alike, Constance’ 
reactions to them have been convincingly and sympathet- 
cally analyzed. 

A brief summary, however, can give no adequate ides 
of the boldness of the book’s design, which includes G. 
several accurately realized backgrounds, a number of 
three-dimensional characters, many minor figures, and 4 
thoughtful theme developed with sincerity. If the achieve 
ment is not commensurate with the design, one is grat 
ful at least for many a page reflecting a deep and com- 
municable emotion. One is grateful also for a heroin 
who although she is labelled modern is not chronically 
adolescent. 
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Briefs on Books 










* Bloog The Story of the Renaissance, by Sidney Dark. New 
Dy York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 
e just 





HIS is the second contribution to Doran’s Modern 

Readers’ Bookshelf. This new séries resembles in 
form and scope the Home University Library. To judge 
y the present volume, however, the editors seek a more 
popular level. Mr. Sidney Dark follows a very conven- 
jonal line, diluting and thinning out the story that Burck- 
vardt a generation ago, and Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor 
oday, have told with happy authority. The result is, in 
he literal sense of the word, shoddy; that is, the book 
contains good wool which has been torn apart and worked 
over. ‘The excuse for this sort of treatment is that the 
mall handbook may serve as a letter of introduction to 
the original authorities; and here the present series suf- 
fers in comparison with the Home University Library 
for the reason that no bibliography is provided. 


L. M. 


Boni The White Devil of the Black Sea, by Lewis Stanton 
"alen. New York: Minton, Balch and Company. $3.00. 


O the foiled Reds who heard him snap his fingers at 
hem, or saw him thumb his nose so provokingly and so 
often, the hero of this book may have seemed a perfect 
devil; but to at least one reader of his adventures he 
appears instead an utter bore. The White Devil of the 
Black Sea, whose identity Mr. Palen conceals with over- 
laborate terror and awe, is a painfully incredible figure, 
2 sort of picaro, Munchausen, miles gloriosis, and Os- 
sendowski all rolled into one. His endless and pointless 
pother to find another place and another time to die is 
ather trying on the reader’s patience. To flirt with 
flanger can often be wondrously thrilling; but to go off 
bn a protracted liaison with it is quite insufferably tedious. 


L. B. 
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lendid The Elephant Man and Other Reminiscences, by Sir 


Frederick Treves. New York: 


$2.25. 
CIR FREDERICK TREVES is a good raconteur. 


a surgeon in a London hospital he accumulated a 
und of strange and horrible tales which he relates with 
n eye for literary design. The account of the Ele- 
bhant Man, with its mixture of pathos and repulsion, 
haunts the imagination long after one has laid aside the 
pages; and The Idol with Hands of Clay, apart from any 
uestion of fact, is an excellent short story, rigorously 
dispatched. ‘This is not a book for a queasy stomach; 
but any one who is drawn to Poe, who can tolerate the 
onfessions of the summer porch, or who, apart from 
is, is interested in medical anecdotes and medical his- 
ries will find much of interest in it. L. M. 
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al Geography and World Power, by James Fairgrieve. 
ind , ao York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 

rieve> OR clearness, conciseness and comprehensiveness this 
rate: fmpOok has no better. And the maps are the best in the 
com-fm™mrorld, because they have the least on them. Just the 
roint Me"¢ point that the author wants to make at the time and 
ically pothing else. It is a prewar study of the influence of 


tography on history, brought partly up to date (1921) 
this edition, E. E. S. 
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Journal of Marie Lenéru, translated by William 
Aspenwall Bradley. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


THE autobiography of this Marie is unparallelled 
among similar life-records, illustrating as it the 
behavior reactions of a well-conditioned girl who has 
become deaf and tends to become blind. She compen- 
sates for her infirmities with this exquisitely artistic self- 
revelation—‘“a makeshift of a will which I have counted 
upon—to die with a little less anger in my heart.” As 
a behavior document Marie Lenéru’s Journal is not in- 
ferior to that of Marie Bashkirtseff. W. I. T. 


does 


Three Criminal Law Reformers: Beccari tham 
Romilly ; by Coleman Phillipson. New York: E. P. 


Dutton and Company. $7.00. 


‘TO Americans this book is pointed and hopeful. 


criminal law is danger- 


Hopeful because it suggests that we may 


Pointed because 
ously inefficient. 
have reform without a genius to show the way. 
caria, of whom Mr. Phillipson writes first, fell short of 


our own 


Bec- 


greatness. Although gifted, he was lazy, timid, and 
selfish. Yet he instigated beneficial legal changes, and 


Bentham and Romilly acknowledged deep indebtedness to 
him. We may not be harboring concealed Benthams or 
Romillys. But surely have can 
match or overmatch Beccaria in Our 
stage of criminal law is ready set for such men to play 


their parts. J. M. M. 


we many men who 


sincere ability. 
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Books for a Dollar 


EARLY everybody is familiar with the paper 
bound books which are sold everywhere in 
Europe so cheaply that every one buys. All books, 
good books as well as bad, are first published in “paper 
backs” and seldom cost more than one dollar. If a 
more permanent binding is desired the continental 
book-buyer has his “paper back” rebound according 
to his own specifications. This accounts in a large 
measure for the fact that more books are bought and 
read in France, Italy and Germany than in this coun- 
try where the price is two dollars or more. Consider- 
ing that we have a much greater literate population 
than any of these countries, it is apparent that our 
high prices of books have a great deal to do with 
limiting their sale. 

American publishers have, with a few exceptions, 
always bound new books in cloth or boards, which, 
because of manufacturing costs, necessitates a charge 
of two dollars or more per volume. 

The Republic Publishing Company is undertaking 
the experiment of determining whether good books in 
paper covers will go in this country. It will publish 
new and worth-while books to sell for a dollar a 
volume. Typographically they will be equal in 
every respect to the books that ordinarily sell for two 
dollars or more. The best paper, printing and crafts- 
manship will go into their manufacture. The paper 
covers have been carefully selected, both from the 
standpoint of wearing quality and appearance. 

For those who desire to have the books bound in 
permanent covers for their libraries The Republic 
Publishing Company has made arrangements to bind 
these volumes in any color of cloth, or in boards with 
leather backs, according to the purchaser’s own desires 
and taste, for the additional cost of one dollar. 


Under this plan you will be able to obtain good new books 
for a reasonable sum. If later you want the volumes re- 
bound to suit your own taste the total cost of the books and 
binding will be no more than the least expensive current 
novel. 

Social Discovery, by Eduard C. Lindeman, is the first vol- 
ume of paper-bound books to be published under this plan. 


REPUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
421 West 21st Street, New York City. 

For the enclosed $1.00 please send me a copy of 
Social Discovery, by Eduard C. Lindeman. 


Name . 
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Methodis 


HE General Conference of your Chy 

at the session just ended at Springf 
Massachusetts, passed a resolution which ¢ 
mitted the Methodist Church of Ameriq 
leadership in a crusade against war. The x 
lution, which recommends a conference of | 
religious forces of the world to organize an 
war campaign, was adopted by the delegaty 
the conference with great enthusiasm. The¢ 
opposition came from a minority of extre 
pacifists who advocated that the church tak: 
stand against any war. The resolution, 
adopted, appears in part in the column to 
right. 

THe New ReEpvstic congratulates | 
Methodist Episcopal Church on its courage 
and humanitarian stand. In initiating 
movement it is to be hoped it has made hist 
The ringing phrases of this resolution, bad 
by the authority of the Church, will hav: 
profound influence and will carry convict 
to a much larger group of people than has he 
tofore been reached. 

Tue New Repustic is especially gratif 
because this resolution represents a point of ¥ 
it has advocated at all times since its found 
in 1914. A few years ago such phrases 
“selfish nationalism,” “economic imperialisa 
“the conscription of wealth and labor,” “ 
rights of small nations,” etc., were found 0 
in THe New Repvustic and the few jour 
sharing its point of view. In fact, Tue N 
REpuBLic first gave currency to many of 
ideas as well as the phrases embodied in 
resolution so enthusiastically adopted by 
General Conference. THe New Repustic! 
repeatedly denounced and exposed our im 
ialistic investors in foreign lands who are br 
ing this country along the road toward ' 
During the last war Toe New Repustic 20 
cated the conscription of wealth and labor;! 
posed the war profiteer; fought secret di 
macy, and advocated with Woodrow W ilso 
just and unselfish peace. It stood with We 
row Wilson for the rights of small nations 
for our participation in a genuine League 
Nations. It has supported every move = 
since the war for our entrance into the Pe 
nent Court of International Justice. 
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America 


E respond wholeheartedly to your appeal 
for an “alliance with all the forces which 
e for the principles here advocated.” Tue 
ew REpuBLIC welcomes the opportunity of 
rking with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
r the realization of these principles. In advo- 
ting them for the past ten years it has often en- 
untered bitter opposition and acquired many 
emies who mistook its humanitarian ideals for 
hat is usually condemned as pacifism. 
If for ten years THe New Repvstic has 
en advocating a position, which the General 
nference of your Church has now gone 
reservedly on record as supporting, isn’t it 
ssible that THe New Repustic may be right 
ut some other ideas which are at the moment 
popular? At any rate wouldn’t you be in- 
rested in reading a paper which is striving for 
e realization of the dominate ideal of your 
hurch? 
You will have an opportunity in your vote 
is year to go on record for some of the prin- 
ples embodied in the resolution adopted at 
pringfield. The question of the League of 
ations and the Permanent Court of Justice 
ill be prominent issues of the campaign. THE 
‘ew Repustic will present the case for Inter- 
ational codperation with some of the finest 
riters and thinkers of this country and Europe. 
fe are codperating with you. Won’t you co- 
perate with us by following what this paper 
as to say between now and the election. We 
ill send you THe New Repustic for the next 
x months for $2.00 (regular rate $2.50). 


EPUBLIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $2.00 enter my name for a six 
onths subscription. 


ame . 
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The Resolution: 


ee ILLIONS of our fellow men have died 

M heroically in a ‘war to end war.’ What 
they undertook we must finish by methods of peace. 
War is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy of 
mankind. Its futility is beyond question. Its contin- 
uance is the suicide of civilization. We are determined 
to outlaw the whole war system. The patriotism of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has never been chal- 
lenged. Neither our motives nor our loyalty must be 
impugned when we insist on the fulfilment of the 
pledges made to the dead and assert our Christian 
ideals for the living. Governments which ignore the 
Christian conscience of men in time of peace cannot 
justly claim the lives of men in time of war. Secret 
diplomacy and political partisanship must not draw 
men into the dilemma of deciding between support of 
We set our- 
Selfish na- 


and militarism 


country and loyalty to Christ... . 
selves to create the conditions for peace. 
economic imperialism 
The establishment of the principle that 


tionalism, 

must cease. 
conscription of wealth and labor must be the counter- 
part of any future conscription of human life will be 
a powerful deterrent against war. As great odium 
must be put upon the war profiteer as was ever put 
upon the slacker. The protection of special privileges 
secured by investors in foreign lands has too often 
imperilled the peace of nations. This source of dan- 
The rights of the smallest 
nations must be held as sacred as those of the strongest. 
We hold the cause of peace dearer than party alle- 
giance, and we shall tolerate no dilatory or evasive 


ger must be prevented. 


attitudes on the part of those who represent us. We 
urge our President to summon another conference of 
the nations for the more drastic reduction of arma- 
ments. We demand the immediate entrance of the 
United States into the permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The participation of the United 
States in a league of nations will receive our active 
support. We shall elect men to public office pledged 
to secure these ends. The ballot and other direct 
processes of democracy must now be employed in 
securing a warless world. ... World Christianity 
is enlisting in the campaign for peace. We seek al- 
liance with all the forces which make for the prin- 
ciples here advocated.” 


IV 
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